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** Whate'er this wondrous world displays, 

In floral tints, or solar rajs. 

And all the heauty art can give, 

1 o make the ponderous marble lire. 

Or stain the web with various hue, 

'J'o dead, or living, nature true. 

And all perfections we can trace. 

In form divine, or human face. 

And ail that's fair the eye may scan, 

Are shown in usefulness to man." 
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PREFACE. 



** Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it." Like the child who was 
left to perish amongst the bulrushes. 
Nature, in a manner, seems to abandon 
us to our fate. We are surrounded by 
a thousand dangers ; a host of enemies, 
both ghostly and bodily, are ever on the 
watch to take advantage of our weak- 
ness. Man, without experience, and 
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without a guide, is of all beings the 

most helpless; but the voice of the 

Almighty says to every parent — Rear 

this child for me, and I will give thee 
thy hire. 

Can any feeling be more delightful 
than that of being the cause of hap- 
piness to those who are dear to us ? But 
when our own happiness is increased by 
it, how infinitely interested should every 
parent and teacher be, to train up chil- 
dren in the way they should go. 

If we are solicitous to adorn the per- 
sons of our children, which are here 
but for a moment, how much more 
care ought we not to take to adorn that 
part which will endure for ever ? 

We are all sufficiently anxious to give 
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our children what the world calls a good 
education ; — but ought we not to be far 
more solicitous to give them a Christian 
education? to give them that education 
which will make them useful and worthy 
members of the community, and which 
will secure to them the approbation of 
their own minds, and the love of all good 
men? 

But suppose, for a moment, our views 
were so limited as to look to nothing 
beyond our interests here, still would it 
be for our advantage to train up our 
children in the way they should walk. 
"A wise son," saith Solomon, ** maketh 
a glad father; but a foolish son, is bitter- 
ness to his mother," How many young 
men do we not hear of, who, for want of 
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early and right instruction, bring down 
the grey heirs of their parents with sor- 
row to the grave. How often does the 
heart-broken mother, with bended knees 
prostrate herself before the throne of 
Grace, to implore a blessing upon that 
son, who has strewed her path with 
sorrows, and caused her to drink deep 
in the cup of affliction. This is no over- 
drawn picture, it is what happens every 
day, in the world. 

Again, how many parents are taken 
from their children at an early age ; and 
what must their feelings be, if they have 
neglected the trust committed to them, 
and are about to leave their children a 
prey to all the evil passions of their 
nature. How very different must it be 
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with those parents who have eagerly 
seized every opportunity to direct their 
tender minds to a love of virtue. When 
the parting hour comeSy they can, with 
a well-grounded hope, say — I go, my 
children, tq thy God and my God — He 
will protect you when I am gone. It is 
to such parents as these that the Al- 
mighty hath said, Happy is the man 
who hath his quiver full of them. 

Accompany me to the final consum- 
mation of all. It is no imaginary scene 
I am going to describe, for we shall all 
hereafter appear before the Judgment 
Seat, to answer for our conduct here. 
Let us fancy that we hear the Judge 
approve of our children — that we see 
the crown of glory placed upon their 
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heads, and the harp put into their hands 
that they are to strike in praise of their 
God to all eternity ; that they turn to 
us, and, with a look which says^— I am 
most grateful to you for this happiness, 
for you taught me to love God, and to 
confide in the merits of His Son Jesus 
Christ ! Shall we not, in those moments, 
receive the promised hire ? 

But how awful will it be for those 
who have neglected the eternal interest 
of those precious beings which were 
committed to their care. Let us picture 
to ourselves the dismay which would 
seize us, were we to see our children 
thrust out from the joys of heaven into 
an abyss of utter darkness, and into that 
fire which never will be quenched ! 
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I would not venture to describe our 
consternation, were we to witness their 
torments, and bear them accuse us as 
tbe cause of tbeir suffering. 

A love of God cannot be implanted 
too early in the infant bosom ; and to 
love and reverence His holy name ought 
to be the Alpha and Omega of every 
child's lesson. If the fountain is pure, 
we may naturally expect that the stream 
will be equally so. 
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" I really did not observe the make ot 
Miss Murray's dress," said Mrs. Bel- 
more. 

'' It had flounces on it as high as the 
knees, and it looked so pretty." 

"Do you imagine that the flounces 
make the dress warmer?" 

fi 
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" No, certainly not, but they make it 
look much prettier/' 

" But -are they of any use? If you 
can discover that they are useful, you 
shall have flounces to your dress." 

*' No, mamma,'* replied Mary, "I can- 
not find out that they are of any use." 

*^ That being the case, you cannot ex- 
pect, Mary, that I am to indulge you with 
useless articles. When you are older, 
you will learn to know, that it shows bad 
taste to use a superfluity of dress." 

*' Well then, mamma, might I have a 
gold comb like Miss Long's ? you know 
you said that it is useful." 

** It is useful to Miss Long, but it 
would be of no use to you." 

** How, mamma ?" 

'< Try, Mary, if you cannot find out the 
cause yourself. You must learn to think ; 
you know, my dear, that you will not al- 
ways have mamma at your elbow to 
think for you." 

'' Perhaps it is, that Miss Long has 
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long hair, and mine is very short ; too 
short to turn up with a comb." 

** That is the very reason. You see 
then, Mary, that by thinking, you have 
found out that a comb would be of no 
use to you." 

** And perhaps people might laugh at 
me, and say I had got a comb before I 
had hair to use it." 

*' Very likely." 

*' I should not like, mamma, to be 
laughed at." 

** No sensible person would," said 
Mrs. Bel more. 

" And yet, mamma, the clergyman, 
who called here yesterday, did not mind 
being laughed at by you and papa." 

" You mistake, Mary ; your papa and 
I did not laugh at him, but with him ; we 
laughed at the clever and witty things 
he said." 

*' Is it because this clergyman is witty 
and sensible that people are so anxious 
Xo invite him to their houses ?" 

b2 
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" Yes ; you see then, Mary, the advan- 
tages of sense and virtue ; they procure 
the possessor respect and esteem." 

'' But will not fine clothes, a fine car- 
riage, and a handsome house, procure 
respect and esteem ?" 

** No, not from the wise and the sen- 
sible. Vain, silly persons may appear to 
respect rich people ; but if they have no- 
thing to recommend them but riches, 
they can never procure esteem." 

** But every person can see fine clothes, 
a fine house, and handsome carriages, 
whereas they cannot know whether they 
are sensible or not by merely looking at 
them." 

" Every person's character is easily 
known, and one sensible person can very 
soon find out another." 

Here Betty the housemaid rushed into 
the apartment, and told Mrs, Belmore, 
that the new carpet in the parlour was 
entirely spoiled, some one having upset 
a bottle of ink on it^ and she was very 
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sure it was the gate-keeper's little boy, 
as she had seen him in that room playing 
with Master Edwin. 

" No, indeed, mamma," cried Mary, 
'* it was not the little boy who did it, it 
was I, and I could not help it." 

** You are my own darling girl for 
telling me the truth," cried Mrs. Bel- 
more, pressing her little daughter to her 
bosom : " on all occasions own your little 
faults freely, and you will make me very, 
very happy." 

"Well then, mamma, I will always 
make you happy, for I never will com- 
mit a fault without telling you of it. But 
I wonder why Betty said it was the little 
boy." 

** Because she thought so, no doubt." 

** No indeed, mamma, she knew per- 
fectly well it was I who did it ; for I told 
her so ; and I intended to have told you 
also, but was thinking so much about 
Miss Murray's dress and Miss Long's 
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gold comb, that I quite forgot all about 
the carpet and the ink." 

" Indeed," cried Mrs. Belmore : here 
Betty was immediately called up, paid 
her wages, and dismissed. 

*' I am very sorry," said Mary, "to 
have been the cause of sending away 
poor Betty." ^ 

" You are not the cause, my dear, of 
Betty's dismissal, I part with her for 
telling me a falsehood. There is nothing 
in nature so mean as a lie, and I never 
will keep any one in my service whose 
word I cannot rely on." 

"But what will the servants say of 
me — they will call me a tell-tale." 

" I trust that you have too much good 
sense to mind what the servants say of 
you, or, indeed, what any one says of J 
you, so long; as you do no harm. Do al- 
ways what is right, and you need not 
trouble yourself about what people say 
of you." 
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'* I feel sorry for poor Betty, and, 
mamma, I wish you would forgive her 
this time." 

** Impossible — it is our duty, Mary, to 
prevent vice, and to promote virtue ; by 
doing the former, we favour the latter. 
No consideration whatever should pre- 
vent us from acting justly. It is cow- 
ardly to shrink from our duty. I am 
sure you would not like to be called a 
coward." 

^' I should certainly not like to have 
that name." 

" I trust, Mary, that both you and your 
brother will seek for strength to do what 
is right. There are people who are weak 
enough to follow others to do evil, for 
want of resolution to say, no. I hope this 
will never be the case with you and Ed- 



win." 



" Courage, mamma, is more useful in 
a boy than a girl ; ' for you know we are 
not sent into the army and navy to fight 
for our country as boys are.'' 
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** Though we are not called upon to 
light our country's battles, yet, believe 
me, Mary, that courage in the female is 
quite as requisite as in the other sex. 
Women have sometimes much to bear; 
and, unless they are endowed with forti- 
tude, which is often the best part of 
courage, they will but ill play their part 
in society, or discharge those duties 
w^hich, as wives and mothers, are required 
of them." 

" And how, mamma, can we acquire 
courage and fortitude ? '* . 

" By making a friend of that great and 
good Being who protects all who put 
their trust in Him." 
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CHAPTER II. 

A SECRET BETWEEN EDWIN AND MARY. 

As Edwin with his servant was passing 
one day through the little village near to 
his papa's garden, he met a cart which 
was driving at a most furious rate, and 
narrowly escaped being rode over by it. 
A poor apple-woman, who was selling 
fruit in the street, was not so fortunate, 
for the cart went right over her stand of 
fruit, broke it to pieces, threw the fruit 
into the mud, broke the leg of her dog, 
and hurt her own arm a good deal. Ed- 
win compassionating the poor woman, 
told her to come to his papa's garden, 
and that he would give her fruit for that 
which she had just lost. After telling 
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her so, Edwin hurried home and sought 
his sister, saying to her — 

" Do you know, Mary," cried he, 
** that the poor apple-woman in the 
village has been ridden over and all her 
fruit upset in the mud ; so I told her to 
come to the garden wall and that I 
would give her some cherries. Come 
then, dear Mary, and help me to gather 
them for her." 

'' Willingly," cried Mary, ** come, 
let us go." 

Off the brother and sister went, and 
having entered the garden, seated them- 
selves on a branch of a cherry-tree. 
Edwin here began to fill his pockets 
and Mary her apron with the fruit, but 
the string of Mary's apron becoming 
untied, its contents were precipitated to 
the ground, and Mary descended with 
the aid of her brother to pick up the 
stolen property. Yes, stolen! for Ed- 
win and Mary had not received their 
mamma's leave to take the fruit. When 
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Mary had picked up the cherries from 
the grass, and had replaced them in her 
apron, she then went in quest of the 
fruit-woman ; but not finding her at the 
wall or tlie garden, she went to look for 
her in the house. Edwin here called to 
his sister, and requested her not to tell 
his mamma where he was; an injunc- 
tion which the young lady most faith- 
fully complied with. She then tried to 
enter the house unobserved, but her 
mamma met her, and asked her what 
she had got in her apron. 

** Only a few cherries, mamma," said 
Mary. 

" Where did you leave your bro* 

ther ? " 

« 

The question not being answered, it 
was repeated. 

" I cannot tell you, mamma, where I 
left him." 

'' Have you forgotten the name of the 
place ? " 

♦' No, mamma." 
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*' Then why cannot you name it ? " 

'* I wish, mamma, you would not ask 
me. 

*' Is there any secret between you 
and your brother to prevent you telling 
me where he is ? " 

'' No secret, only I told Edwin that 
I would not tell you where I left him." 

" As you promised your brother not 
to tell, you are bound of course to keep 
your word; but another time, Mary, 
you must not promise to conceal any- 
thing from me. Young people should 
never have any secret from their parents. 
I never yet knew of any one turning out 
well who had." 

" Indeed, mamma, we have been 
doing no harm, and I am sure that Ed- 
win will tell you every thing himself 
when he comes in." 

*' If Edwin is not about some mischief, 
why is he afraid of my knowing where 
he is. And you, Mary, have acted 
wrong by promising to conceal his 
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fault. You ought to have said, — No, 
Edwin, I will promise you nothing when 
you do what is wrong." 

*' But when I do the same myself, I 
could not, you know, mamma, find fault 
with Edwin." 

*' True, Mary, we ought certainly to 
take the beam from our own eye before 
we point to the mote in our brother's." 

Here Edwin entered, with his pockets 
full of fruit. 

" I see, Edwin, you have been in the 
garden," said Mrs. Belmore, " Now tell 
me who gave you leave to go there ? " 

" No body, mamma," said Edwin. 

" Then why did you go without 
leave ? " 

" You never told me, mamma, not to 
go, and I therefore thought there was no 
harm in going." 

" Perhaps you thought also there was 
no harm in teaching your sister to have 
secrets from me ? '' 

*' Indeed, mamma, I did not think of 
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that, and I am now sorry for what I 
have done." 

" Well, Edwin, as you are sensible of 
your fault, I forgive you ; but remember 
you must never again teach your sister 
to conceal any thing from me." 

*^ I never will, indeed, mamma." 

** Your word is enough ; I know I 
can depend on it. Now tell me what 
are you going to do with all these cher- 
ries ? 

*' 1 am going to give them to the poor 
apple-woman who lost all her fruit yes- 
terday, and has no money to buy more." 

*' I am most happy to find that you 
feel for the wants of the poor, and have 
a wish to relieve them ; but you acted 
wrong in not having acquainted me with 
your wishes. Let all your actions be 
frank and open — good children never 
have any secrets from their papa and 



mamma." 



" But I thought, mamma, that all cha- 
rity should be done in secret ; for you 
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know that I read in the Bible last night, 
* Let not thy left hand know what the 
right hand doth.' " 

** These words, my dear Edwin, are 
not to be taken literally. They mean 
that we are not to make an ostentatious 
display of our charity. You know we 
read also in the Bible — * Let your light 
so shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.' We must, Edwin, 
show sometimes our good works, in 
order to be an example to others." 

** I see, mamma." 

'^ Another thing, Edwin, you must 
learn to comprehend. You are not ex- 
pected to give in charity more than you 
are able. You must be justy as well as 
charitable. The cherries you gathered 
for the poor woman were not yours, you 
had no right therefore to give them away. 
We are not to do a good action by the 
commission of a breach of duty." 

** I understand, mamma, and when^ 
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ever I wish to give any thing away, I 
will always ask you, or papa for it." 

''Attend strictly to that determina- 
tion, and you will act wisely." 

** Well, mamma, will you be so good 
as give the poor woman some money 
now, to pay for curing her dog that had 
its leg broken, when the farmer's cart 
drove over her apple-stand ? " 

" Certainly, provided the person you 
speak of be a worthy object : but where 
is she to be found ? " 

'* I told her to come to the garden 
wall, to receive the cherries that Mary 
and I have just gathered for her, she is 
not there ; most likely she may be in the 
kitchen." 

The footman was called up, and the 
apple woman enquired for ; but she was 
not in the kitchen, nor had she been 
there. Mrs. Belmore, upon this infor- 
mation sent to the village for her, and 
she immediately accompanied the mes- 
senger. 
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*' My son," said Mrs. Belmore, "pro- 
mised you some fruit, I find, and he 
expected you would have come for it." 

"The young gentleman, God bless 
his feeling heart! was, indeed, good 
enough to desire me to come ; but with- 
out your permission, madam, I thought 
it would be wrong in me to take advan- 
tage of his good nature." 

" See, Edwin," cried Mrs. Belmore, 
"how sensibly this poor woman has 
acted ! • ' 

** Mamma, she has made me ashamed 
of myself, and I hope I shall profit by 
the lesson she. has set me." 

** You have acted so honourably, my 
good woman, in declining my son's dona- 
tion without my permission, that you 
shall always find in me a friend." 

*' I thank you much, madam," said 
the woman, " and if my poor dog re- 
covers, I shall be quite happy. I feel 
more for my good dog than for the loss 
of my fruit." 

c 
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" Your dog must be a great favorite, 
then." 

''Yes, madam, he is indeed, and I 
have every reason to like my good dog ; 
for he taught my children to be good, like 
himself." 

" Your dog taught your children ! — 
how do you mean ? " 

*' My two boys, madam," said the 
woman, *'were once very idle and bad 
tempered ; I could get no good of them. 
Whatever I desired them to do, they 
were sure always to answer, no : but the 
dog did every thing he was bid, the very 
moment he was told ; and my sons 
observing this, were ashamed to let a 
dog (that has no reason to guide it like 
little boys) be better than they : so they 
took a lesson from it, and became 
good and obedient, like my dog." 

'' You have indeed, my godd woman, 
every reason to like your dog ; so very 
useful an animal must be taken care of; 
lose no time in looking out for a person 
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to cure its leg, and I will remunerate 
him for his trouble, I would wish also 
to see your sons ; they must be sensible 
laxls ; for it is only wise people that 
profit from what they see and hear." 

Mrs. Belmore now put a guinea into 
the hand of the poor woman, and bid 
her haste home to procure advice for her 
dog. 

When the woman had gone, Edwin 
asked his mamma, how a poor person 
like the apple-woman, who can neither 
read nor write, had more sense than 
himself and Mary, by refusing the fruit 
they had gathered for her. 

" God, my dear Edwin, gives Wisdom 
to the humble and the meek — he gives it 
to all those who love him, and seek to live 
an honest life." 

** But, mamma," said Mary, " both 
Edwin and myself love God, and yet we 
did what was wrong, in wishing to give 
away what was not our own." 

*• That was because you did not think : 

c2 
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every person who does not think, is sub- 
ject to err." 

" Then, mamma, I will try to think, 
and then I shall never do any thing 
wrong." 

''You must not confide in your own 
strength, my dear children ; you must ask 
of God to enable you to think aright. 
Doubtless the poor apple-woman asked 
for wisdom of God, otherwise she could 
not have acted so sensibly." 

"Won't you, mamma, always be a 
friend to this poor woman ?" . 

" Yes, my dear, and I am very glad to 
have found so deserving an object." 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE USE OF FICTION. 

Mary having read her lesson one day in 
an excellent little book, called True Sto- 
ries, or Historical Sketches, said, *^ I like 
to read these stories very much, they are 
very amusing. Do you know, mamma, 
if they be really true ?" 

*' Yes, my dear, perfectly true, they 
are all taken from history. They are 
excellent stories, and I am very glad to 
find that you have the good sense to ap- 
preciate them." 

" As true stories," said Mary, *' are so 
very amusing, 1 wonder why people 
write fictitious stories, when true ones are 
so much more interesting. " 
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** By exhibiting the virtues and vices 
of fictitious characters, we frequently 
succeed better in conveying instruction 
to people, than if we were to advise them 
directly to seek after the former, and 
avoid the latter. To convince people of 
their errors, we must proceed cautiously; 
and to do good, it is requisite sometimes 
to go a round-about way to work. You 
may remember," continued Mrs. Bel- 
more, "when your friend. Miss Craw- 
ford, called the other day, you had just 
been weeding and watering your flowers, 
and your hands were all over mud." 

" I remember it perfectly." 

" Had Miss Crawford," resumed Mrs. 
Belmore, ** directly told you that your 
hands were dirty, you certainly would 
have been very much ashamed, and per- 
haps a little angry with your friend ; but 
when she happened to say she would not 
let her dog enter the room, because he 
was all over mud ; this remark instantly 
reminded you that your hands were in 
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the same predicament, and you imme- 
diately went and washed them." 

" Then, mamma, you make Miss Craw- 
ford's dog a fictitious character." 

**No, my dear; fictitious means any 
thing that is not real : now. Miss Craw- 
ford's dog was a real dog ; but sensible 
people profit from real character as well 
as from fictitious ones." 

" Pray tell me, mamma — if fictitious 
works are so useful, why do so many 
people abuse novels ?" 

"Bad novels, they abuse, not good 
ones." 

" Then, mamma," asked Edwin, ** why 
do you disapprove of my reading good 
novels ?" 

" I will tell you, Edwin. Novels are apt 
to give young people a disrelish for more 
solid reading: as soon as they become 
interested in the plot, they skim over the 
book, merely to discover the denouement 
of the story : the purity of the language 
and style of the work is a secondary con- 
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sideration; so that the benefit derived 
from their perusal is effaced from the 
mind, as speedily as footsteps are by the 
flowing tide." 

** But won't you allow me to read no- 
vels when I am older?" asked Edwin. 

"When your studies are more ad- 
vanced, you shall be allowed to read no- 
vels ; but so long as you are at school, 
believe me, Edwin, you have quite 
enough to occupy your time, without 
looking into tales of fancy." 

'' But, mamma, I am sometimes tired 
studying abstruse and difficult books." 

" There are a great many books, Ed- 
win, which are quite as amusing as no- 
vels — such as .voyages and travels. Miss 
Emma Roberts has lately written her 
travels in India, which you will find an 
interesting and an amusing work. Miss 
Jane Roberts has written a very pious 
and pretty work called. Two Years at 
Sea. There is also, A July up the Rhine, 
by another friend of mine, which is writ- 
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ten in a lively, concise, and humorous 
style ; and contains a vast deal of infor- 
mation : even inferior works of this kind 
are better in the hands of young people 
than novels ; for as there is no plot in 
voyages and travels to excite curiosity, 
the young reader is not hurried on by in- 
quisitiveness to discover the denouement 
of the story, but has time to examine the 
style of the work as he goes along, and 
thereby profits from it." 

'* Then, mamma, will you have the 
goodness to get travels and voyages for 
me?" 

" Certainly, my dear, you shall have 
them." 

^' I should like to read voyages and tra- 
vels also," said Mary. 

" So you shall, my dear ; you shall read 
them as well as your brother." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EVERY THING HAS ITS USE. 

" I AM very sorry, mamma/' cried Mary, 
"that you are going away to see sick 
grand-papa, for I would rather say my 
lessons to you than to Miss Welton." 

" And why, Mary, would you rather 
say them to me ? " asked Mrs. Belmore, 

'* Because all your lessons are so 
amusing, they never tire me." 

** Miss Welton will give you the same 
sort of lessons that I do, so that you 
will be equally amused with her lessons 
as with mine." 

" Well, I dare say Miss Welton may 
be very good, but I shall feel so dull 
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when you are gone ; for I cannot be all 
day long at my lessons." 

** Nor is it necessary : there are a 
great many ways of amusing yourself, 
beside reading. You have your music 
and dancing to practise, and your draw- 
ing lesson will take up a great part of 
the day ; when you are tired of these, 
you can walk in the garden and water 
your flowers: sensible people can al- 
ways find out a way to amuse them- 
selves. Silly people only feel time 
tedious." 

'* I shall take care," said Mary, " not 
to be idle during your absence ; and then 
you will not think me silly." 

•* That is a wise resolution, Mary, and 
the conclusion is a fair one." 

** And may 1 ask Miss Crawford and 
Miss Grey to come to tea sometimes ? " 

" Certainly ; they are both sensible 
and amiable girls, and are therefore safe 
companions : the more you see of them 
the better." 
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** And may Edwin invite his little 
companions also ? " 

" Miss Walton, my dear, will regulate 
your little parties when I am gone. You 
must never ask any one without her per- 
mission ; and you must look upon her 
the same as myself when I am absent/' 

" I am sure, mamma, I never will 
love her a quarter so much as you." 

" I dare say not ; but still you will 
love her, if it is only a quarter as much." 

" Do you know, mamma, that Edwin 
intends to ask papa for a hobby-horse 
before he and you go away to see grand- 
papa ; but I am very sure that papa will 
not give him one." 

*' Why do you think so ? " asked Mrs. 
Belmore. 

'' Because, mamma, neither you nor 
papa ever gave us any thing that is use- 
less.'^ 

" Then you think, Mary, that a hobby- 
horse is useless ? " 

*' To Edwin it would be of no use, for 
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you know he has good strong legs^ and is 
therefore able to take exercise by walk- 
ing. 

*' Try if you cannot find out some 
way to make it of use to your brother." 

'* Indeed^ mamma, I cannot find out 

any." 

*' Think, my dear, think ; nothing can 
be done without thinking.'' 

** I am sure that if I were to think for 
ever I should never find out any use for 
a hobby-horse, except for children who 
are lame, and not able to take walking 



exercise." 



** Do not you think that a hobby- 
horse would teach Edwin to ride ? " 

*' I did not think of that, and I am so 
glad you have found out a use for it, as 
it will make Edwin so happy." 

" Edwin," said Mrs. Belmore, " is 
too sensible a boy to ask for any thing 
that could not be of use to him." 

'' Then, mamma, I am not sensible 
like Edwin, for I asked for a comb, and 
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wished very much to have it, until you 
told me that it was of use to those only 
who had long hair." 

'* But it was very sensible in you not 
to wish for it after you knew it, to be 
useless." 

'* O, I should have been very, vert/ 
silly indeed, to have wished for it after 
knowing that. But pray tell me, if you 
please, why the lady who came to see 
you yesterday said, that nothing is made 
in vain. If nothing is made in vain, 
every thing must have its use, therefore 
nothing can be useless." 

** Very closely reasoned, indeed. 
Every thing, my dear girl, has its use ; 
but people are sometimes so fooHsh as 
not to apply things to their proper uses, 
and then they become useless." 

" I do not understand that, dear 
mamma," said Mary. 

" I must endeavour then to explain it 
more clearly. For instance, your bro- 
ther's hobby-horse : it is of use to hhw. 
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for it will teach him to ride ; but were 
your papa to buy a hobby-horse for 
himself, it would be quite useless to 
him, as he already knows how to ride." 

'' I understand that, and about the 
comb also, which was of use to Miss 
Long, but useless to me." 

" Exactly so ; I see you comprehend 
it perfectly." 

'* Will you tell me now, if you please, 
mamma, the use of the frogs that are 
in the pond, which keep croak, croak, 
croaking, all night long ? " 

*' In France they eat frogs, and I am 
told they are very good." 

" What are toads good for ? " 

" They may have their use, though 
we have not yet found it out. There are 
many things in the world, Mary,, the 
uses of which have not yet been disco- 
vered." 

" What are cats good for ? " 

" For catching mice." 
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" And mice, are they good for any- 
thing?" 

" To feed cats. In Russia, Sweden, 
and China, the people eat cats." 

^' I should not like to eat cats. Should 
you, mamma?" 

" No, my dear, I should not ; but I 
dare say those who are accustomed to 
eat them think them very good ; we are 
all the children of habit." 

*' How the children of habit, mamma? 
I do not understand that." 

" That is, we like whatever we are 
accustomed to; we should therefore 
accustom ourselves to what is good, and 
in time we shall come to like it." 

''Not always, mamma," said Mary, 
'* for I am accustomed to the big watch- 
dog, and yet I hate him." 

" And why, Mary, do you disfike 
poor Caesar ? " 

" Because he bit poor Thomas." 

'' Thomas had no business to be out 
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at SO late an hour, and still less to enter 
the house by the window ; it was there- 
fore very natural for the dog to take 
Thomas for a thief. You must learn, my 
dear Mary, to appreciate things accord- 
ing to their value. The dog is here to 
watch the house; had he permitted 
Thomas to enter it by the window in the 
dead of night, he would be of no use as 
a watch-dog, and we might all have our 
throats cut in our sleep." 

'' Then you think, mamma, that Cae- 
sar did right to seize Thomas ? " 

" Certainly ; the house was under his 
care, and he only did his duty by pre- 
venting Thomas from entering it at an 
unseasonable hour." 

Here Miss Welton entered, and was 
introduced to her new pupil. 



D 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHILDREN MUST LEARN TO WALK 
BEFORE THEY ATTEMPT TO RUN. 

A BEAUTIFUL hobby-hoFse was sent 
home to Edwin by his good papa. Ed* 
win got upon it and moved very — very 
slowly, the next day he moved a little 
faster, and the day following that a little 
faster still, and by this wise and cautious 
proceeding he was soon able to ride 
very fast ; and at last he could gallop. 
One day that Edwin was galloping very 
fast, little Master Heedless came to see 
him, and he asked Edwin to allow him 
to ride the hobby-horse. 
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*^ Most willingly," said Edwin ; " you 
may ride it as long as you like." 

Upon this Master Heedless mounted 
the hobby-horse, and, all at once, began 
to gallop as he had seen Edwin do ; (he 
was silly enough not to think that Edwin 
was accustomed to ride the hobby- 
horse and that he was not ;) the conse- 
quence was, that Master Heedless fell off 
the hobby-horse and hurt himself very 
much. Nobody can do anything well 
all at once. Sensible people are con- 
tent to learn a little and a little every 
day, till, at last, they learn by applica- 
tion to do every thing well. But vain, 
ignorant persons think they can do 
every thing withput giving themselves 
the trouble to learn any thing, they there- 
fore remain dunces all their lives. 

Although the hobby-horse belonged to 
Edwin, Mary rode it very often ; for Ed- 
win loved his sister as much as he loved 
himself, and he always gave her his horse 
to ride whenever she wished. 

d2 
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Mary was very glad to be taught 
riding ; and^ as she was a sensible girl, 
and observed everything, and took time to 
do every thing well, she, like Edwin, 
mounted the hobby-horse for the first 
time very quietly ; seated herself on itsk 
back cautiously ; moved slowly ; she 
therefore did not fall from it as Master 
Heedless had done. Mary, like all sensi- 
ble people, was more anxious to do every 
thing well than fast. Every one can see 
when a thing is well done, but no one 
can tell, by merely looking at it, nor does 
any one care how long it takes to do. 

Mr. Belmore had promised each of 
his children a pony as soon as they knew 
how to ride; the hobby-horse was there- 
fore of the greatest use to both Edwin 
and Mary, as it taught them both to ride 
without going to a riding-school. 

'' Do you know, ma'am," said Mary to 
her governess, ** what Edwm intends to 
do with his hobby-horse after he and I 
have no longer any use for it.** 

" No, my dear; perhaps he intends 
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to give it away to some of his little 
friends." 

" Ma am," said Mary, '* might we 
give away any thing without asking 
mamma ?" 

" No, except that which is exclusively 
your own, such for instance as your 
pocket money. You may give it away 
to any poor deserving object." 

*' I am glad of that, for the other day 
I saw a poor little girl crying bitterly, 
and I asked her why she cried. She said, 
she had been sent to buy a loaf of bread, 
and that she had lost the money. I 
desired her to go home for more ; she 
replied, she had brought out with her all 
that was in the house, and was afraid to 
return home without the bread, as her 
little brothers and sisters were crying for 
it at home. So I gave her all the pocket- 
money I had, and told her to go and buy 
bread for her brothers and sisters with 
it." 

" You are a very good girl for that, 
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Mary, and I am sure you felt very happy 
after it/' 

"No, indeed, ma'am, I was very 
sorry to think the poor little children 
were without bread/' 

" Yes, but you were happy that you 
had money to give them to buy bread." 

'' I did not think of that at the time, 
I only thought of the poor children cry- 
ing for bread, and their mother having 
none to give them." 

** May your heart, my beloved girl, 
be ever thus pure and simple." 

"And do you know, ma'am, this 
poor little girl was all in rags. Now, if 
you would allow me to take the flounces 
from the fine frock my aunt sent me from 
Paris, I would make a petticoat with 
them for the poor little girl ; for you 
know the flounces are us.eless, s^nd 
inamma does not wish me to wear any 
thing but what is of use." 

" Is there enousfh in the flounces to 
make a petticoat ? 
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•' I am sure there is/' replied Mary. 

" You see, then, my dear girl, how 
wicked it is to waste any thing, since 
what people use superfluously would be 
of great use to the poor." 

•' Yes; for, do you know, ma'am, that 
papa once kept four carriage-horses, and 
mamma made him sell two of them last 
year, and she built a cottage with the 
money for old John and Ellen Gray, who 
are not able to work any longer. When 
I am big, I will never keep more than 
two horses, like mamma, and then I shall 
always have plenty of money to give to 
the poor." 

" Example, I find, ever goes before pre- 
cept," said the governess. ** I trust, ray 
dear girl, that you will always follow in 
every thing the example of your mamma; 
you cannot have a better. But why do 
you hold your knee, and make wry 
faces ? " 

. " Because it is sore, and it makes me 
sorry." 
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" Is it SO very painful then ?" 

** No, ma'am, it is not very painful, 
but it is not that which makes me sorry, 
it is because I cannot say my prayers." 

" What, my dear, is to prevent you 
saying your prayers ?" 

'' Mamma told me to kneel when I 
say my prayers ; now my knee is so sore 
that I cannot kneel." 

" You can still kneel upon one knee." 

" But would that be right? for you 
know the story I read to you the other 
day about the king of China, who would 
not listen to any one who did not 
approach him on both knees." 

" Yes, I remember the story ; but the 
Great King of kings to whom you pray, 
is not proud, like the vain silly king of 
China. The king of China is a man> 
the same as any other man that you see 
walking about; and he exacts respect 
from other men in order to raise himself 
in their estimation : but the Great and 
Good King that you pray to, wants 
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nothing from us. He would be great, 
though all the men and women that are 
in the world were never to pray at all. 
If he desires us to pray, it is that we 
may become good like Himself." 

*' Will praying make us good ?" asked 
Mary. 

"Yes, all goodness centres in God. 
He has plenty to give to every one that 
asks him ; the more we ask, the more we 
shall receive ; and the more we are with 
God, the more we shall be like him." 
*' I do not understand that." 
" Have you not observed, that your 
mamma's manners are very different from 
the manners of Nelly the kitchen maid ? " 
" Oh ! they are very different indeed." 
" Then what has made the great dif- 
ference? It is this: your mamma has 
always lived with well-bred people. 
Had your mamma been all her life with 
the people that Nelly has been accus- 
tomed to associate with, her manners 
would have been the same as Nelly's. 
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And are not your own manners more 
like your mamma's than the footman's 
little girls." 

" Yes, I think they are." 

*' Well, that is because you are more 
with her. We naturally become like 
those we live with ; the more, therefore, 
we live with God, the more we shall be 
like him." 

" I do not understand what you mean 
by living with God," said Mary. 

"To read the holy scriptures, to think 
often of God's goodness to us, to pray 
to him, and to love him with all our 
heart, is called living with God." 

" But I cannot see God." 

" You see him in his works. See this 
beautiful world that he has given us to 
live in, the fine fruit he has caused to 
grow for our use, the horses he made to 
labour for us, the cows to give us milk, 
and the birds to sing to us." 

" Oh ! madam, God, indeed, has been 
.very good to us, and I do love him with 
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my whole heart ! And will you, dear 
madam, teach Edwin to think about 
God, for I wish God to love Edwin as 
much as me." 

" That wish is pleasing to God; he 
loves all those children who are affec- 
tionate to one another, like you and 
Edwin." 

*' Then," said Mary, '' God must 
love us dearly, for we dearly love each 
other." 

" Good children enjoy a happiness 
which the worthless can never know ; 
for as they only are capable of loving 
their companions, their enjoyment is 
increased tenfold." 

" How ? I do not understand that," 
said Mary. 

*' Tell me which would make you most 
happy, to live with your mamma or with 
me?" 

** With my mamma, to be sure ! " 

*' And that is because you love her 
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more than you do me. Just so will it be 
with your little friends ; the more you 
love them, the happier you will be to see 
them, and live in their company." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WISDOM 

AND LEARNING. 

** Do you know, dear Miss Welton, that 
mamma told Edwin and me, that we 
ought to profit by every thing we see, 
hear, and read ; and she told us how to 
do it." 

**And how is it done?" asked Miss 
Welton. 

" Mamma said, by observation^ and 
by thinking." 

" Your mamma is perfectly right ; no* 
thing can be done without thinking, but 
a great deal of mischief is often done 
for the want of thinking ; and the more 
we think, the better we shall think ; all 
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our faculties improve by exercising 
them." 

" Yes, I write better now than I did a 
few weeks ago. When I first began to 
write, I did not know even how to hold 
the pen, and mamma had a great deal of 
trouble to teach me to hold it rightly." 

" But you learnt to dance very easily," 
said Miss Wei ton. 

'* That was because I liked it, and I 
did not like writing when I first began." 

'* You see then, my dear, we ought to 
like whatever is useful, and then we shall 
soon learn to do it well." 

" Did I not learn my last music lesson 
very soon ? " 

" And that was, I suppose, because 
you liked it." 

** Yes, I liked it very much." 

** That confirms my remark, that we 
should be saved a vast deal of trouble, 
were we to like whatever is useful ; for 
we very soon learn to do what we 
like." 
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*'When mamma comes home, I am 
sure she will think I have been very 
diligent, and I know she will be pleased 
with me, and so will papa; for he says 
that no one should be idle." 

** Nothing in nature is idle, my dear," 
said Miss Welton ; " it would, therefore, 
be a shame to see little boys and girls 
idle, when the very grass of the field is 
at work." 

" The grass work ! how, dear Miss 
Welton, does the grass work ?" 

" It grows, and that is as much work 
as it is capable of doing. Every thing 
around us performs its allotted task, and 
grows for our use." 

" No, ma'am, not every thing, the 
grass grows for the cows and sheep." 

"True, but the cows and sheep are 
for our use ; therefore, whatever feeds 
them, serves us." 

" Do not you think, dear Miss Welton, 
that it is very good in the horses to draw 
us about wherever we like? for you 
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know that they are stronger than 
men, therefore might refuse if they 
liked/' 

" Horses are stronger in physical 
strength than men, but they have no 
reason to guide them like the latter; 
and it is knowledge only, which gives 
power." 

'* Can knowledge do every thing ? " 
asked Mary. 

" Yes, every thing." 

** Could knowledge make another 
world ? " 

" Yes, Infinite knowledge could m&ke 
thousands of worlds." 

*' Then why do not those who have a 
great deal of knowledge make more 
worlds ? " 

*' Because no man has infinite know- 
ledge: all the knowledge of man is 
limited ; but the more knowledge a man 
has, the more power he possesses." 

'* Is it a good thing to have much 
knowledge ? " 
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** Yes, provided there be wisdom to 
guide the knowledge/* 

** I thought that knowledge and wis- 
dom were the same. Pray tell, me, 
dear Miss Welton, the difference be- 
tween them ? " 

'' Knowledge is learning, but wisdom 
is the power of judging rightly." 

'^ But does not learning give wis- 
dom ? " 

" Not always," said Miss Welton ; '*a 
person may be learned without being 
wise, and wise without being learned." 

" I do not very well understand ths^t." 

** You know," said Miss Welton, ** the 
schoolmaster in the village ; he, for in- 
stance, is very learned, yet he is not 



wise." 



"How so?" 

" Although he is so learned that boys 
are sent to his school from all parts of 
the country, yet he is so foolishly extra- 
vagant that, instead of living upon his 
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income, or saving money for his large 
family, which he might easily do, he is 
in debt to every tradesman he deals 
with/' 

" I now understand," said Mary ; 
" but tell me, if you please, how a per- 
son can be wise without learning ? *^ 

''Do you know farmer Anderson?" 
asked Miss Welton. 

'' Yes." 

" Well, he is a wise man, without be- 
ing learned : he can neither read nor 
write, yet, by honest industry, he has 
reared a large family respectably ; lives 
comfortably ; pays his bills punctually ; 
attends his duty regularly; and, in short, 
has the name of being one of the most 
useful and best men in the county." 

*' Now I see clearly the difference be- 
tween wisdom and learning ; and I 
think it far better to be wise than 
learned." 

*' I am glad, my dear," said Miss 
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WeltoOf '^ to find you have the good 
seiuse to think $p; for wisdom is the 
most precious thing in the world." 

*^ I love wisdom," said Mary, *^ be-» 
cause it is useful. Do you know, ma'am, 
that I like to be useful ; because I always 
feel more happy the days I have been 
serviceable to any one." 

^' That, my dear, is a very natural 
feeling; every person is happy when 
pleased with himself." 

^' I wish, ma'am, that you could 
teach me to be always useful," 

"So you are, my dear child; you are 
always useful ; for you are never unem- 
ployed, except when you are asleep^ and 
sleep you know is useful also ; for with* 
out sleep we could not live." 

^'Yes: but I want to be useful to 
pthers as well as tQ myself. You know 
that all my employments are of use to 
myself only." 

^' It gives me great pleasure to find 
you have th^ desire to be useful; encou- 

£2 
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rage that feelingi and wheti you are 
grown up you will be able to put it into 
practice; in the mean time come ^tb 
me, and, for this afternoon at leasts I 
will make you useful to others/' 
"Oh I I am so glad," cried Mary* 
** Here is a frock," said Miss Welton, 
^' that I am going to make for a poor 
child in the village ; whose mother can 
neither make it herself, nor has she 
money to pay others for making it." 

" Tell me, dear Miss Welton, if you 
please, how it happens that a mother 
cannot make clothes for her own child- 
ren ? " 

'* I suppose it is that she had an igno* 
rant mother herself, — an ignorant mothet 
generally has an ignorant daughter." 

" But why did not the mother get 
some one to teach her daughter to sew, 
if she could not teach her herself ? " 

" Perhaps she was too poor to pay 
others for teaching her daughter ; be- 
sides, as she was ignorant of the ad- 
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vtots^es of instruction, she might not 
have had the sense to discover its use- 
fulness. You know, my dear, that we 
cannot find out our deficiencies, all at 
once : we must have made some pro- 
gress in knowledge before we can dis- 
cover our ignorance." 

'^ But may not ignorant people make, 
themselves useful ? " 

^* Certainly ; every person can be 
useful in some way or other. The poor 
woman, whose child we are now going 
to make a frock for, is very useful in her 
way. She is employed gathering in the 
harvest ; planting and digging potatoes ; 
and,when she has no out-door work to do, 
she Bpins at home in her little cottage.'! 

" I am glad to find that this poor 
ignoi^ant woman is not idle, for time 
appears so long when one has nothing to 
do. When I was a very little girl, 
whenever I began to yawn, mamma, 
always gave me something amusing to 
do ; either winding thread, dusting the 
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books in the little library, watering the 
flowers, or feeding the birds ; and some* 
times mamma played at backgammon 
with me, and I always won the game ; 
and then I fancied myself very clever* 
I was very silly then/' 

*^ You were at that time quite a child, 
my dear, and even then you showed' great 
good sense, by your wishing to beusefuL*' 

** Does a wish to be useful show 
wisdom V^ 

** Yes, it shows true wisdom*^ 

'' But, ma'am, I should not have had 
Ihat wish if it had not been for mamma, 
who taught me to think ; but you know 
that those who have no mamma to teach 
them to read and to thinks cannot have 
wisdom/' 

** Fanner Anderson, whom I lately 
mentioned to you, was not taught to 
read ; and yet he had wisdom.^ 
- ** How did he find it?** 

'*He teked God to give it to him/* 
replied Miss Welton. ^ 
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, ^* Did Fanner Anderson tell you 80 ?'* 
asked Mary. 

" No, Kfty dear, I have my information 
from a surer source than. the word of 
Farmer Anderson. I have it from the 
word of God." 

"Indeed!" 

*' Yes, my dear, what I tell you is most 
truie : and if youll bring your Bible here, 
I will shew it to you/' 

(Upon this, Mary ran for h^^. Bible, 
tand presented itto Mi^sWelton) " Here 
ma'am/' said she, ^^ here is the Bible, now 
show me, ifyou please„all about wisdom/^ 

^^ Open the sacred book, my dear, look 
{fprjtiie twenty-eightji chapter of the 
book of Job, and you will therp find, 
ih^t wisdom is the gift^of God." 

^' YeSjt ma'am, at the top of the^chap* 
ter, it sjays so; but I wai;it to know what 
I: am to do to get that gift ? " 

'* B0gin at the twelfth verse of that 
^^bapter, aftd.r^ad^to ,the end pf it, and 
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there you will find what you must do to 
get wisdom." 

Twelfth verse. — ** Where shall wisdom 
be found? and where is the pliice of 
understanding ? '^ 

Fifteenth verse. — '* It cannot be gotten 
for gold, neither shall silver be weighed 
for the price thereof. 

''It cannot be valued with the gold of 
Ophir, with the precious onyx, or the 
sapphire. 

''The gold and the crystal cannot 
equal it : and the exchange of it shall 
not be for jewels of fine gold. 

''No mention shall be made of coral, 
nor of p6arls : for the price of wisdom is 
above rubies. 

" Whence then cometh wisdom ? and 
where is the place of understanding?'' 

Twenty-eighth verse.— '^ Behold, the 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to 
depart fi*om evil f> understanding/' ~ 

♦'But, ma'am," said Mary* ♦'you 
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told me the other day to love Grod, now, 
this book tells me to fear him." 

. '* You must do both, my dear ; you 
must fear God when you do what is 
wrong/' 

^' And at all other times I must love 
him." . 

^ If you will always love Grod, you 
will never do any thing that is wrong." 

'' Yes, ma'am, I now understand how 
we can both love and fear the same per- 
son ; for do you know, ma'am, though I 
love mamma, dearly, very dearly, yet I 
was afraid of her, when Edwin and I took 
the cherries from the garden, for the poor 
apple-woman, without her leave.." 
. ^' I see, you now understand perfectly 
what is meant by fearing God. To fear 
God, is to keep his commandments : and 
to keep his commandments^ is wisdom 
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CHAPTER VII. 



INSTRUCTION MADE AN J^MUSKICENT. 



I • 



'' Do you know, Edwin, that my good 
4ear gorerness. Miss Welton, has given 
me leave to ask all my little friends to 
spend to-morrow evening here? and she 
says, that you may ask your friends also, 
oh 1 we shall all be so happy ! " 

Mary's anticipations of happiness were 
verified. The young friends met, and 
were all very happy. After they had 
danced for some time, one of the boys 
said, " come, let us play at something 
else/' 



•'What shall we play at?" asked 
£dwin« 

'^ At grammatical forfeits/' said Mary. 

*^ Grammatical forfeits I what game is 
that?" asked the boy* 

'* Mary and I will show it you," said 
Edwin. '' I will ask the question, and 
Mary shall answer me; atid then you 
will all understand it easily. ^' T^tl me, 
Mary, how many sigaifications has the 
word, rose ?" 

*' Two,'* said Mary. 

" What are they V asked Edwin. 

''Rose, a flower, and rose, the past 
tense of the verb to rise.'* 

''Oh! we understand the game nbw, 
vfery well," cried ail the little boys and 
girls present. 

•^Tell me, then,'* said Edwin, to one 
6f the boys, " how many meanings hto 
the word, drunk ?" 

" Two/' said the little boy. 

"What are they?" 
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" To be drunk with wine, and drunk, 
the past tense of the verb to drink/' 
• ^A forfeit," cried Edwin; *' drunk is 
not the past tense of the verb, it is the 
participle." 

*' What is the difference," asked the 
boy, ^'between the participle and the 
past tense ?" 

- "The participle," said Edwin, ^' is 
only used when we employ a helping 
verb." 

** What are helping verbs ?" asked the 
boy, 

" The verbs to Have, and to Be, are 
helping verbs." 

. **I like this game very much," said 
Miss Gray, " because it teaches me the 
meaning of words." 

^' I am glad you like it," said Edwin; 
^^a&d, perhaps, you can tell us how 
many meanings the word curmudgeon 
has?" 

'^ One, I suppose," said Miss Gray. 
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^^ Explain its meaning ?" 

''I cannot; I do not know what it 
means." '* Let us look in the dictionary 
for it/' cried the party ; ** and here it is ; 
curmudgeon, a miser, a niggardly fellow/^ 

**We are all wiser than we were," 
said Miss Gray; '*for we know one 
word more ; and we have learnt the 
difference between the past tense of a 
verb and its participle." 

•*Come, now," said little Master Green, 
'' do let us play at some other game." 

" At rhymes," said Miss Gray's bro- 
ther,; " do let us play at rhymes." 

" Agreed," cried all the party. 

" There is a bag of comfits," said Miss 
Welton, " and whoever makes the best 
rhyme shall have the comfits." 

"Let each of us take a word, and 
make rhyme to it," said Edwin ; " and 
suppose, Mary, you begin with the word 
porrenger." 

" Pray, Edwin," cried Mary, '' do 
not give me thfit word, jf you please. 
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for Miss WeltOQ says it is very difficult 
to make riiyme to." 

'•' Very well, Mary, we will leave out 
the word porrenger, since it is not a 
favourite of yours." 

'^ Mr. Gray," said Mary, " will you 
begin? You are the senior here, and 
are, therefore, entitled to take the lead." 
With pleasure," replied Gray. 
Stop a moment, if you please, "^ said 
Edwin, *' until I write a word for each 
on the margin.'* 

Desire.— -Ye gods, we youthful bards inspire ; 
Sire, — Oh, tune our untaught, artless lyre ; 
ATottf.— Ye sacred Nine, lend all your aid, 
Bat, — ^This night our friends to celebrate. 
HecUth, — ^Pray, g^rant them health, with store of 

wealth ; 
We(dth»*^And sense to use their horde of pelf. 
/nAeri^.— May every blessing which they merit. 
Tobago. — ^Then let us go, upon the toe. 

" My dear Mary," cried Edwin, ^ that 
is nonsense ; you must pay a forfeit." 
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'* I am sure, Edwin/' said Mary, " that 
toe is rhyme to Tobago." 

^' Yes,'' rejoined the other, '^ but it 
does not make sense with the line be- 
fore it." 

*'We have to attend, then, to two 
things at the same time, and I am sure I 
never could do that in my life." 

'*Then, Mary, you will never be a 
clever woman," said Gray, "if you can 
only attend to one thing." 

'* Yes, but I may be a good woman, 
and that is better; for Miss Welton 
says so." 

"But," rejoined Gray, "it would be 
still better to be both." 

" True," cried Edwin, " for if we are 
both good and clever, we shall be able 
to make others clever and good like our- 
selves ; but if we are dull, stupid fellows, 
no one will attend to what we say." 

" I must here, my young friends," said 
^ Miss Welton, " accuse you of injustice 
towards Mary." 
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** How V asked every one present. 

•*Try to find it out, — you, Mastei^ 
Gray, who can attend to more things at 
a time than one ; I am sure you will rea- 
dily discover what I mean." 

** Indeed, ma'am, " cried Gray, " I 
cannot." 

"Can you, Edwin?" 

" No, ma'am. " 

*' Look over the list of words on the 
margin, and you will then find how very 
unjust you have been." 

** Here are the words," said Gray, 
'* and yet I cannot discover any injustice 
we have committed." 

"No!" cried Miss Wei ton. "How 
was it possible for Mary, or any one else, 
to make rhyme, in one line, to both in- 
herit and Tobago." 

" True," said Gray and Edwin ; "we 
did not think of that ; and we now most 
humbly beg Mary's pardon." 

" I hope, my young friends, you will 
give Edwin and Mary the pleasure of 
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your company to-morrow evening, and 
Mary will then have an opportunity of 
re-establishing her character for poetic 
composition." 

The young people accepted the invita- 
tion, and then took their leave, well 
pleased, and happy at the thoughts of 
meeting so soon again. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

A GAME AT FORFEITS. 

The young friends assembled — had tea 
in the drawing-room — after which the 
game of the Inquisition was proposed. 
The manner of playing it is thus : each 
person puts a pledge into a hat ; one of 
the party puts his hand into it, touches 
one of the pledges therein deposited, and 
asks one of the party what the owner of 
the article must do. The answer is 
given in writing ; and if any of the words 
are badly spelt, a fine, as a punishment, 
is awarded the person so offending the 
rules of orthography. 

The pledges being put into the hat. 
Gray touched one of them, and asked 
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Master Green what the owner was to 

do? 

Green wrote, " Send him to Jericor 
" A fine, " cried Gray ; " you have 

left out the h ; the word is spelt Te?- 

" Where shall the owner of this be 
sent to ?" 

"To wash his hands," said Moncton, 
**in a basoriy before he eats plumb- 
pudding." 

** Two fines, " cried Gray ; '* you have, 
twice, Moncton, sinned against the sove- 
reign rules of orthography. Basin is 
the word ; and there is no b in plwn. 

" What shall be done with the owner of 
this ? " again asked Gray. 

**Let him fry ^ouh\' wrote Green. 

" Another fine," cried Edwin. ** Green 
means soles, I suppose." 

" Well, what shall the owner of 
this do ?" 

*' Send him of to see,'' 

*' I suppose, my young gentleman," 

f2 
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said Gray, ^* you mean to send him aff 
to sea.^' 

"Pray tell us, dear Miss Welton," 
said Mary, ** the difference between of 
ando/?" 

*' O/; my dear girl," said Miss Welton, 
" is a preposition, which is put before 
the substantive that follows another in 
construction ; as, of these men some are 
good, and some are bad, and some of 
them are indifferent : and it is put after 
comparative adjectives; as, the most 
dismal time of all others. 

'' Off is an adverb ; it is used also as an 
interjection, and sometimes as a prepo- 
sition ; as, off^ from, or distant from any 
place — in short, it is opposed to, on." 

'' Thank you, ma'am," cried all the 
young people, " we like this game very 
much, for it teaches us to spell." 

Again was asked, *' Where shall the 
owner of this be sent to ?" 

Miss Gore wrote, ** To Roam J' 

" Do you mean to send him to Italy, 
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or to wander about wherever he may 
choose?" 

'' To Italy, to be sure." 

" The city you mean is spelt Rome; 
you must, therefore, young lady, pay 
your fine." 

*' Let us now,^' said Miss Gray, *' play 
at some thing else — we have learnt to 
spell Jericho, plum, basin, soles, sea, and 
Rome ; six words in one night. Were 
we to learn as many words every night, 
we should soon be able to spell very 
well indeed." 

" What shall we play at ?" asked Miss 
Gore. 

" I do not know," replied Mary; " but, 
pray let it be some useful game." 

"What do you mean by a useful 
game V^ asked little Master Green. 

*^ A game, to-be sure, that will teach 
us something useful," answered Mary. 

** Do you, dear Miss Welton, know of 
any useful game that we have not yet 
played at ?" 
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"There is no game better for this 
night than that of dancing. You have 
exercised your minds xjuite enough for 
one evening; you must now give some 
exercise to your little limbs." 

" And will you, ma'am> play the piano 
for us ?" asked Mary. 

" Most willingly," said Miss Welton. 

^* Come, then,. let us dance and sing," cried Edwia^ 

'' And study the graces,, in a ring," said Gray. 

*' And make the neighbours' ears to ring,," — Gore. 

*' With all our noisy din." — Moncton» 

'< We *ll exercise each little Iknb,'*— Green. 

^^ And dance until our eyes grow dim, — Edwfn. 

** At gallopade, and country dance ;" — Mary. 

'' Oh ! how we all will prance." — Miss Gray. 

** My dear Miss Wei ton, play away," — Mary* 

** On this our merry festive day ;" — Norton. 

*' And let it be a cheerful lay ;" — Edwio. 

" And thanks to thee we '11 pay." — Gray, 

*' I hope the servant will not call," — Green. 

'* To take us from this charming ball :" — Norton.. 

*' If he should, we '11 make him stay " — Edwin. 

" Till we all choose to go away.'* — Moncton. 

"Oh I I could dance for ever here." — Gray. 

"While such charming friends are near;'* — Gore^ 
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'* Nor ever wish from this to steer," — Green. 
'' Our little friends are all so dear." — Norton. 
" Oh ! how we'll sleep this happy night," — Gray. 
" We 're all in such a merry plight." — Edwin. 
" I 'm very sorry to impart " — Miss Gray. 
" The hour ; — nay, do not yet depart." — Mary. 

Miss Welton here took them into the 
parlour, where they had cakes and fruit. 
They then went home, where they 
slept soundly, and arose the following 
morning, each happy to begin his work 
of acquiring knowledge. Had they been 
idle and ignorant children, they could 
not have made verses to celebrate their 
own happiness ; and then their pleasure 
would not have been so great. The work 
that people do themselves they generally 
are the most partial to. Every little boy 
and girl did a part of that evening's 
work. They were all clever enough to 
be able to act their parts like little gen- 
tlemen and ladies ; and, being satisfied 
with themselves, each and all were 
pleased and happy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SILLY COMPANIONS TO BE AVOIDEIF. 

Mrs. Belmore's niece. Miss Angelique 
De Boulet came to spend some time 
with her cousins. The day after ber ar- 
rival happening to be Sunday, the family, 
on that day, usually breakfasted earlier 
than on othet* days, as the church was at 
some distance from them. When Miss 
Welton and the ydudg people were 
seated in the cirriige, Mary said, '* I 
am so happy that Sunday is come, for I 
do lore to gd to cShurch.'' 

^*Do you, Edwin, love to go to 
church ? '^ alsked Angelique. 

'' To be sure I do ' 
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"And why do you love to go to 
church ? " 

" I like to go to the house of every 
one that loves me/' replied Edwin. 

"But the church," said Angelique, 
" belongs to every body ; and I am sure 
you cannot love every body." 

" Yes, I do; I love all the world, for 
I wish all the world to be happy, like 
myself and Mary. But besides, the 
church does not belong to all the world, 
it belongs to God, for it is called his 
bouse." 

" And does God love you ? " 

" Yes," cried Mary, " for both mamma 
and Miss Welton told us so." 

" How do they know ? " again asked 
Angelique. 

" Because God loves every body that 
loves Him ; and Edwin and I love Him 
dearly." 

When they returned from church, and 
had repeated to Miss Welton a part of 
the sermon they had heard (which, in 
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order to fix their attention to the preacher, 
she always required of them), they then 
went to walk in the garden till dinner 
time. They had tea in the drawing- 
room, after which Miss Wei ton read 
prayers, and sent them to bed. When 
Monday morning came, Edwin and Mary 
were happy to begin afresh their lessons 
of instruction, which the sensible and 
amiable Miss Welton took care never to 
make a task to them : by her they were 
indeed — "Lessons made Easy." Even 
their amusements and plays (as we have 
just seen) were made conducive to the 
great work, the right instruction of the 
young mind. 

" Do you know, Mary," asked Ange- 
lique, " what I heard the footman say?" 

" No." 

'' He told the butler that you could 
not make rhyme to porringer, and they 
both laughed, and said that your poetry 
would never set the river on fire." 

" No more it will," replied Mary. 
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'* Yes, but they had no business to 
make such a remark; were mamma's 
servants to talk so of me, I should be 
very much offended with them." 

" There was no harm in the remark ; 
you know, Angelique, there can be no 
harm in saying what is true. But tell 
me, how did you hear what the butler 
and footman said ; do you go to . the 
kitchen to converse with the servants ? '* 

** I was behind the pantry door," re- 
plied Angelique ; " they did not know I 
was there, so I listened to what they 
said, that I might repeat it to you." 

" Oh, fie, Angelique ! Do you know 
what dear Miss Welton says? " 

** No." 

" That a listener is a very mean and 
dishonourable person. Would not you 
be very much ashamed if the servants 
knew that you go to listen to their con- 
versation ? " 

** But they do not know that I lis- 
tened," replied Angelique. 
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" But you know it yourself," rejoined 
the rightly judging Mary, '^ and do not 
you feel humbled at doing so mean an 
action ? " 

'' Oh, I do not mind myself," said the 
silly Angelique. 

" I am sorry," answered the amiable 
Mary, " to hear you say so ; I would 
rather have my own approbation than 
the love and good opinion of all the peo- 
ple in the world : and I'll tell you why 
— Miss Welton says, we may screen our 
evil actions from the world, but we can- 
not hide them from ourselves. Don't 
you feel unhappy, Angelique, when you 
do wrong ? " 

" Who says I do wrong ? " 

*' When you listened to the conver- 
sation of the butler and footman," re- 
plied Mary, " you did wrong ; and when 
you repeated it to me, again you did 
wrong." 

" What droll ideas you have, Mary ; I 
am sure no one else thinks like you." 
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" I beg your pardon, Angelique. 
maniina. Miss Welton, Miss Gray, and 
all my friends, think as I do. Did your 
Mamma never tell you that it is disho- 
nourable to listen like a thief in the 
dark?" 

** I have a governess — Mamma never 
hears me read." 

*' Well, then, did your governess never 
tell you it was wrong?" 

'^ No." 

*' Well, no matter, now that you are 
here, dear Miss Welton will teach you 
to know what is right, and you will not 
be a listener nor a tell-tale any more." 

" A tell-tale ! Upon my word. Miss 
Mary, I am obliged to you for the title." 

" Now do not be angry, Angelique, 
because I tell you your faults. If I did 
not love you, and wish to see you happy, 
perhaps I might not tell you when you 
do wrong. Dear Miss Welton always 
tells me all my faults, and I love her so 
much for it. I love her dearly ! " 
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*^ Some people," said the simple An- 
gelique, " are so mean as not to be of- 
fended at any thing." 

** Is it mean," asked the amiable Mary, 
'* to be grateful for a benefit ? Miss Wel- 
toh seeks to do me good by telling me 
my faults." 

" Miss Welton may, but a great many 
others do it to vex one." 

" And if they do, I would not be of- 
fended, for mamma says it is noble to 
forgive an injury ; and papa says the 
same, for I heard him tell Edwin so ; 
and I am very sure that what papa and 
mamma says, is true : and do you know, 
Angelique, that mamma has written a 
very pretty story about it, called ' The 
Fox and the Lion.' I will read it to 
you. 

" FABLE. 

** Said the fox, with crafty air, 

To the lion, * Regal sire ! 
I conceive it would be fair 

To acquaint you with my ire. 
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Moved by a potent cause, 

I'll tell you, mighty king, 
That of all your subjects, one I hate, 

The jackass — stupid thing — 
Is heard alone to prate 

Against you and your laws ; 
And I crave now of your majesty. 

That espousing my advice, 
You condemn this foul-mouth*d creature ^ 

And end all in a trice.' 
* Nay, Reynard,' said the forest lord, 

' I will not, on my honour's word, 
For what evil can in any way 

Accrue to me, a lion bom. 
From what against me asses say ? 

Such beasts I only scorn.' " 

" You see, then, Angelique," said 
Mary, *' if the beasts of the field scorn 
to mind what other beasts say of them, 
would it not be a shame for little boys 
and girls to mind it ? " 
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CHAPTER X. 

SOME KNOWLEDGE IN DOMESTIC MAT- 
TERS^ REQUISITE IN ALL SITUATIONS 
OF LIFE. 

''Notwithstanding your friendship 
for Miss Gore/' said Angelique, " I am 
sure you will be very much shocked to 
hear that she goes to the housekeeper's 
room^ with her mamma^ to learn to make 
puddings." 

''I assure you," replied Mary, "I shall 
be far more inclined to envy her, than 
shocked with her. When I am old 
enough, mamma says she will have me 
taught every thing — from a knowledge of 
modem languages ioXhe^ number of eggsih^X 
are required to make a good pudding ; 
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and mamma^ who knows every thing, 
says, that a knowledge of the latter may, 
perhaps, be more useful to me than the 
former ; and that it is requisite to know 
what is necessary to use in a kitchen. 
She says also, that Mrs. Gore's bread- 
puddings are better with/owr eggs than 
Mrs. Careless's are with ten.'^ 

" Surely, " said the ignorant and silly 
Angelique, *' you would not demean 
yourself by making puddings." 

" If I had no servant who knew how 
to make them, I would do so myself, 
without thinking myself at all demeaned 
by doing so. But, mamma only said, 
that it was requisite to know, in order to 
be able to give directions to others ; for 
they who cannot give directions to their 
servants, mamma says, are always at 
their mercy. It is like^ playing a game 
at blind-man's-buff between the mis- 
tress and servant — and the former only 
is blinded." 

**I dare say your mamma will teach 

G 
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you also to milk cows, to make butter, 
and to bake bread." 

*' I know already how much milk a 
good cow ought to give per day, and 
the quantity of cream it takes to make 
a pound of butter. I know also, that a 
stone of flour will make eighteen pounds 
of bread ; and that a stone of American 
flour will give about one-and-twenty 
pounds. Were mamma unacquainted 
with these matters, we should not have 
been so rich as we are ; for, as there is 
no waste in mamma's kitchen, the poor, 
she says, are the better for it ; as papa 
and mamma can afibrd to give them 
more than if they were cheated by their 
servants. Mamma says also that she 
feels herself responsible for the conduct 
of those who live under her roof; she is 
therefore, careful not to give them an 
opportunity of injuring themselves by 
cheating her." 

''How sensible and prudent some 
people think themselves, because they 
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have got their mamma's opinions by 

rote ! " 

** Now, Angelique," said Mary, *' that 

is not just in you ; for you know that I 
did not say they were my opinions ; on 
the contrary, I told you they were those 
of mamma. I know very well I am but 
a little girl, and know nothing but what I 
am taught by mamma and Miss Weltoji." 

" How humble we . are now !" cried 
the naughty Angelique. 

**Well, Angelique, I do not mind 
what you say; I only care for the 
opinion of good people/' 

*' Do you care for the opinion of Miss 

Gray ?" 

•* To be sure I do ; for she is good — 

very good." 

'' How can you care for the opinions 
of so ugly a girl?" asked the silly An- 
gelique. 

'' What do her looks signify, when she 
is so good ? I am sure it is far better to 
be good than pretty. Betty, our former 

G 2 
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house-maid is pretty — very pretty ; and 
yet mamma would not keep her because 
she told lies. She is now all in rags, 
and has nothing to eat, because nobody 
will keep a bad person for a servant; 
Being pretty does not feed her, nor 
clothe her, nor get her a place. Where, 
then, is the use of being pretty ? Were 
Betty good, she would easily find a place, 
and then she would have both food and 
raiment. You see, then, Angelique, that 
it is far — far better to be good than 
pretty." 

*'What droll ideas you have," said 
the silly, ill-judging Angelique. 

''I think," said the amiable Mary, 
" that your ideas are still more so. Miss 
Gray, though not pretty, is beloved by 
every one that knows her ; but I know 
somebody who is very pretty, and yet 
no one can bear her." 

" Do you mean me. Miss Mary?" 

'' I did not name any one, but I may 
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think what I like. If you were good, all 
your friends would love you as much as 
they do dear good Miss Gray." 

" Dear Miss Gray! how you make me 
laugh." 

''You may laugh as much as you 
please; but I do love Miss Gray, and 
mamma loves her ; and she told Miss 
Welton that she wished Miss Gray and I 
to be very much together, because she 
would teach me nothing but what was 
good. And mamma said too, ' Take care 
that Mary does not keep company with 
naughty girls, who have not sense enough 
to know good from evil, and who are so 
silly as to call pretty good, and to be 
good, they think, is useless.' " 

" That is very plain, indeed ; it is not 
very difficult, Mary, to guess whom you 
mean.-' 

*' Well, Angelique," said the candid 
Mary, ** if you wish people to love you, 
act so as to deserve their love." 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LOVING 

AND LIKING. 

"My dear Miss Welton,'' said Mary, 
'' would you let me have a new book, if 
you please, for I have aH the stories by 
heart that are in the one I am reading ?'^ 

" Certainly ; I shall go into the village 
to-morrow, and you may come with me 
if you please, and we shall then choose 
one." 

" Thank you, ma'am. ** 

" Come now, my dear, and read a 
lesson to me before your music-master 
comes.'* 

" May I read about the violet T 
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** You may, my dear," said Miss 
Welton. 



THE VIOLET. 

** How fondly, when Spring, with 
dewy eyes and balmy breath, returns to 
deck our chilly clime, do we greet her 
fairy herald, the scented violet, which 
seems so sweetly to proclaim, at every 
step, her coming ; whispering softly that 
old Winter's reign is o'er, — that he had 
breathed his last rude breath away ; and 
that when the genial goddess, whose 
harbinger the little* purple flower is 
known to be, shall have spread her 
velvet carpets o 'er the plains, and dress- 
ed the bowers in leafy verdure, smiling 
Flora, the summer queen, shall pom- 
pously proceed in state, surrounded by 
her gorgeous train, throughout the realm, 
and bless it with a stay, which, though 
too short, hath still the power to cheer, 
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and heal the wounds which northern 
winds have caused. 

'' There bides a mystic spell about the 
violet which renders it dear to all. It 
blows so unobtrusively, hidden from the 
eye, amid its vernal protecting leaves, 
that it seems« like meek-eyed Charity, 
vainly seeking to conceal her saintly 
deeds, which the embalmed atmosphere 
of the incense she has shed around her is 
proclaiming unawares ; both shrink from 
sight, but, when known, must kindly be 
remembered ever. 

"^How often, amidst the splendour of 
the glowing East, whilst dwelling in a 
clime of flowers and sunshine, would the 
musing exile gladly exchange the beau- 
tifully formed and fairy- tinted blossoms 
for the little fragrant violet, the very 
memory of which recalls vividly to mind 
his native glen, his friends, and happy 
childhood. For Southern flowers are 
passing beautiful! but scentless; and 
whilst they strike with admiration, like 
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cold and awe-inspiring beauties, speak 
not to the feelings, whilst those of our 
native country entwine themselves around 
us, by the kindly associations their sight 
brings forward to our minds/' 

" You have read that lesson very well, 
Mary, and with proper stops," said Miss 
Welton. 

^' Do you know, ma'am, what the 
violet and the gaudy flowers of the 
East remind me of ?" 

*' No, my dear. " 

*'The sweet violet is like Miss Gray, 
and the gaudy Eastern flower like An- 
gelique." 

" It is a very fanciful comparison," 
said Miss Welton ; " but I must own it a 
just one. Beauty strikes one at first 
sight ; but it is only good people that we 
can, like the sweet violet, take and wear 
in our bosom." 

"I love the violet," cried Mary; 
"don't you, ma'am." 
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" No, my dear," said Miss Welton, 
" I like the violet, but I do not love it. 
We must love Grod, our relations, and 
friends — animals and inanimate things 
we can only like." 

*' Then, I must not love my birds, nor 
Edwin his little dog, nor his pony V^ 

" No, only like them. " 

" And comfits, am I not to love ? " 

" No ; you may like what you eat and 
drink, but not love them. " 

** Then, love is more dear than liking ?" 

''Yes." 

" Well, then, Imust try to remember 
the difference. Do you know, ma'am, 
what I do when I wish to remember 
any thing ? I write it down in my copy- 
book, and then I am sure not to forget 
it ; for 1 remember what I write better 
than what I hear." 

'' Most people are the same. But, in* 
stead of using your copy-book for that 
purpose, would it not be better to have 
a little pocket-book, with a pencil in it. 
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and then you would have it always at 
hand to write whatever you wished to 
remember." 

*' I should like exceedingly to have a 
pocket-book. Would you be so good, 
ma'am, as to allow me to buy one ?" 

'' Certainly. " 

"And would you let Edwin buy 
one, too? for I wish Edwin to have 
every thing that I have." 

*' No, my dear, there is no occasion 
for Edwin to have a remembrancer ; he 
has a good memory, which is more than 
I can say for my little thoughtless 
Mary. " 

'* Well, but you know, ma'am, that I 
am not so old as Edwin." 

'* True, " said Miss Welton, " and as 
every thing improves by exercise, I trust 
that when you are his age, your memory 
may be as good as his." 

" Then, that will be in three years, " 
said Mary; **for Edwin is just three 
years older than me. But, ma'am. 
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would you tell us another pretty story, 
like the one you told us last night." 

" After supper I will tell you and Ed- 
win a story." 



*. 
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CHAPTER XII. . 

THE DISADVANTAGE OF NOT KNOWING 

OURSELVES. 

" Now, ma'am," said Edwin, " w:ill you 
begin the ^ story you promised to tell 
us?" . 

*' Certainly; and I hope you and 
Mary, as well as your cousin Angelique, 
will attend to it, and mark how very foolish 
people sometimes make themselves, who 
are unacquainted with their own cha- 
racter. 

« . ' 

"Lucy and Maria Brown were twin 
sist^rs.^ Their mother dying soon after 
their birth, they were left to the care of an 
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old aunt of their father, who, being too 
infirm to attend to their education her- 
self, ' they were given over to a youthful 
governess, and the female domestics of 
the family. Maria was gentle, docile, 
and pliant ; Lucy was, in every respect, 
the very reverse of her sister : never were 
two beings more dissimilar. Lucy was 
vain, passionate, and ungovernable. She 
prided herself on being a girl of spirit, 
and mistook passion for sprightliness ; 
the bad effects of which were, that, in- 
stead of being qshamed of flying into a 
passion, she prided herself on it. She 
never, therefore, tried to disguise the 
workings of her mind, which the very 
turn of a feather would excite to the most 
furious anger. 

" One day Mr. Brown bought a book 
for each of his daughters: Lucy said 
that Maria's was prettier than hers, and 
refused to take it. She was applauded 
by the servants for her spirited conduct. 

" Another day a new frock was brought 
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home to her, the make of which did not 
please her. The little urchin immedi* 
ately flew into a violent passion with the 
dress-maker, tore the frock, threw it 
away, stamped like a little fury, and 
asked the dress-maker how she dared to 
make her so ugly a frock ? Again this 
unfortunate child was called a girl of 
spirit, by the silly, misjudging servants, 
and applauded by them for her conduct. 
Ignorant servants frequently do a vast 
deal of mischief to children. ^Lucy, 
dear/ said the gentle Maria, ' if the frock 
does not please you, I am sure the 
dress-maker will have the goodness to 
alter it for you, and make it as you would 
wish. 

*' ' Hold your tongue,' cried the enraged 
and foolish Lucy. The worthless and 
stupid servants again applauded this 
silly child, and were rewarded for it by 
the ignorant little fury dividing between 
them all her pocket-money. 

" The servants praised this foolish child 
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because she gave them money, but in 
their hearts they both disliked and de- 
spised her, and often laughed at, and 
turned her into ridicule when they got 
together. . At last Lucy became so 
furious and overbearing, that there was 
no possibility of living in the same house 
with her; she was, therefore, sent to a 
boarding-school in the neighbourhood. 
Lucy was scarcely a week at school, 
when she was sent home ; the lady who 
kept the school would not keep her. 
She was then sent to another school, and 
was sent away from it the same as she 
had been from the first. Mr. Brown 
then prevailed upon a lady to take her, 
who received only a limited number of 
young ladies, of the first families, to edu- 
cate ; hoping that as Lucy would here 
be among her superiors, she might be 
more upon her guard, and not show the 
imperiousness of her temper, as she had 
done at the other schools. For three or 
four days things went on smoothly enough 
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with her ; but the fifth day a trifling acci- 
dent aroused all the dormant passions of 
this unhappy child : the servant, in hand- 
ing her a plate of soup, awkwardly upset 
it on her dress ; she instantly rose from 
table, attacked the servant with both 
her teeth and nails, and tore the poor 
man's face in such a way that it was 
black and blue for several days after* 
While she was thus venting her fury on 
the servant, the young ladies at table 
stared in silent astonishment ; they were 
so horrified to see a young lady behave 
in so unbecoming a manner, that they 
could not utter a single syllable ; neither 
had the servant himself power to arrest 
the hands of the senseless little fury, so 
great was his astonishment. He after- 
wards said, that he thought himself in a 
dream, and that the nightmare had 
attacked him. When peace was some- 
what restored, by Miss Lucy having 
ceased her attack upon the servant, 
Mrs. Denvers^ the lady of the house, 

H 
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said, *I am exceedingly sorry, young 
ladies, that in this house you should have 
been witness to so very unbecoming 
a scene ; it is humiliating to think that 
any one here should so far forget her 
birth and sex, by exposing her unbridled 
and ungovernable temper, and thereby 
put herself on a level with boxers, 
bruisers, and the very lowest of the other 
sex ; but I promise you that you shall 
never again be subjected to so disgust- 
ing a sight here. Go, then, Mjss Lucy 
Brown, and prepare to quit this house. 
I shall immediately acquaint your father 
with your conduct, and request him to 
send for you forthwith.' • 

'* ' Is it for showing spirit, that I am 
to be sent home V inquired this ignorant 
and misjudging girl. 

'* ' Go, go, unhappy child ; you are 
not a fit companion for my young ladies/ 

'* Mr. Brown came and took her away; 
not a school in all London would take 
the charge of her, nor could a governess 
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be found to teach her, so that the un- 
happy girl remained as ignorant as she 
was arrogant. 

" When returned to her father's house, 
she was obliged to listen to a long lec- 
ture, on the absurdity of her conduct, 
from her good old aunt, in the course of 
which the little termagant was several 
times exceedingly impertinent to her good 
aunt ; so that her father was obliged to 
order her to her room, and desired her 
never to quit it without his permission. 
* My family,' said he, ' shall no longer be 
disturbed by you, you are only fit to live 
in the woods with tigers like yoitrself.' 

**Lucy was then conducted to her 
room, where she contrived to break or 
damage every piece of furniture in it. 
The violence of her temper amounted to 
a sort of madness, and the misfortune 
was, that so long as she mistook a pas- 
sionate temper for an effusion of genius, 
there was no hope of any amendment in her. 

*' Two days after she had been con- 

h2 
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fined to her room, the gentle and kind- 
hearted Maria entered it, saying, she 
came to tell her what there was for din- 
ner, and asked her what she would like. 

'• 'Nothing,' said the ill-natured Lucy, 
' unless I am allowed to eat my dinner 
at table. Go instantly, and tell papa so.' 

'* • Dear, dear Lucy,' said Maria, 
* pray do take your dinner here to-day, 
because it will please good papa, and who 
knows but he may allow you to leave your 
room to-morrow— nay , I am sure he will, 
if you will be good to-day.' 

'* ' If 1 will be good ! What do you 
mean by using your j/i to me ? I would 
have you to know. Miss, that I am just 
as good as you,' She continued to 
abuse her gentle little sister, until she 
had talked herself into a most violent 
storm of passion (a thing, by the bye, 
not at all uncommon with her, for she 
frequently talked herself into a fit of 
passion, when no one was differing in the 
least from her). Maria left the room ; 
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but the storm her well-intentioned ques- 
tion had occasioned, was not soon allayed. 
Lucy stormed and raged, after her sister 
had left the room, just like the lion in 
his den ; till*, in the violence of her pas- 
sion, she burst a blood-vessel, and when 
the servant entered the room with her 
dinner, she found the unfortunate girl 
lying on the floor, and bathed in blood. 
" A physician was instantly sent for, 
who gave it as his opinion that nothing 
but perfect quiet could possibly save her 
life. The fear she had of death induced 
her, in some degree, to be docile and 
tractable (she certainly had every reason 
to be afraid of death, for with so bad a 
temper, she was not fit to die) ; so that 
quiet, together with the unceasing care 
of her sister, and able advice of the phy- 
sician, restored Lucy in a short time to a 
state of convalescence. Her friends re- 
joiced at seeing her restored to health, 
but they rejoiced far more at the happy 
change in he^ temper. Thus, misfortunes 
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are sometimes sent for our good. Often 
did Lucy's papa bless the fortunate 
accident which had had so happy an 
effect upon her disposition. But^ alas ! 
the change was only temporary ; for no 
sooner did she find her health perfectly 
restored, than she broke out with re- 
doubled violence. In fact, her temper 
became so furious, that the clever phy- 
sician, who had attended her during her 
illness, was of opinion that her intellect 
was disordered. All means that could 
be thought of were tried to cure her, but 
without the least effect ; so the poor un- 
happy Lucy is now a confirmed maniac, 
and confined in a private madhouse." 

*' Oh, ma'am," cried Mary, " is that 
really true ? " 

*' Perfectly so, I assure you ; the name 
only is fictitious." 

** And was it, do you think, the vio- 
lence of her temper which made Lucy 
mad?" 
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''Indeed, I think there can be no 
doubt of it; nay, the physician said so." 

*' Do you hear that, Mary,'' cried 
Edwin. *' I hope you will never lose 
your temper." 

" You mean, I suppose," said Mary, 
laughing, ** for fear I might lose with it 
my senses." 

" A bad temper, you find, Mary, is a 
very dangerous malady ; it is even more 
pernicious than the small-pox, and cer- 
tainly not more favourable to beauty." 

*' One thing I will promise you, Ed- 
win," said Mary, " whenever I feel in 
danger of losing my temper, I will think 
of Lucy Brown and the madhouse." 

** But ma'am," asked Edwin, " why 
was Lucy not taught to know herself? 
and why were the ignorant servants 
allowed to spoil her ? " 

" That was Lucy's misfortune, Edwin. 
Had she been blessed with an amiable 
and sensible instructor, who would have 
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given her a religious education , instead 
of a mere showy one, she would have 
been a very different person ; for religion 
can do all things. It can tame the ma- 
niac, and clothe him in his right mind ; 
it can heal the broken heart ; it can give 
patience in adversity, and moderation 
in prosperity ; it can disarm the blood- 
stained tyrant, and give courage to the 
timid and the weak." 

*' Courage, ma'am!" cried Edwin, 
'* does religion give courage ? " 

" Nothing," said Miss Welton, " gives 
it so effectually ; for th ose who put their 
trust in God can fear no evil. God is 
our Heavenly Father ; and, if we put our 
whole trust in Him, as a young child 
does on the bosom of its mother, we 
most assuredly will be safe in his keeping* 
As a proof of what I have advanced, you 
may recollect, Edwin, that when you 
were reading the other night a chapter 
in the book of Kings, how much you 
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admired the courage of the prophet 
Elijah." 

" Yes, ma'am, with the wicked Ahab." 

" Do tell me the story, if you please, 
ma'am," said Mary. 

*' Ahab, my dear," said Miss Welton, 
*' was king of Israel, and he put aU the 
good prophets to death; Elijah alone 
escaped, by hiding himself. The king 
made search for Elijah all over the king- 
dom, to kill him also; and, while the 
king thus made search for him, Elijah 
appeared before him." 

" Art thou," asked the king, *' he who 
troiibleth Israel?" 

*' No," answered Elijah, " I have not 
troubled Israel ; but thou, and thy fa- 
ther's house, in that ye have forsaken 
the commandments of the Lord, and thou 
hast followed Baalim." 

** And did the prophet," asked Mary, 
"say this to the king who sought his 
life, and had both power and inclination 
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to kill him ? ' Oh 1 ma'am ! that was 
showing great courage indeed ! " 

'* Neither Napoledn, nor any of his 
generals, ever showed half so much," 
cried Edwin. 

*' Do you know, ma'am," said Mary, 
" I think I have more courage now than 
before you told me this story." 

*'That is," cried Edwin, ''because 
God protected the prophet, you think 
he will also protect you." 

" And so God will, Edwin," said Miss 
Welton ; " He will protect her, and you, 
and all who put their faith in Him." 

** I do not understand much about 
faith," said Mary, *'but I know very well 
that I love God dearly T 

" Love, my dear girl, is the best part 
of faith. Those who love God truly, 
will never do any thing to displease 
Him." 

- "I am sure," cried Edwin, *' that 
nobody would ever dp any thing to dis- 
please God willingly." 
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** How do you, my dear Edwin, mean, 
by not doing wrong willingly ? " 

" I mean, ma'am, that people do wrong 
sometimes for want of thinking, as Mary 
and I did about the poor apple-woman." 

*' But you know, my dear," said Miss 
Welton, *' that it is the duty of every 
person to think of what will please God." 

*' And if one is in doubt about iany 
Action, I suppose it would be wrong to 
doit?" 

"It i^ certainly the safest plan, dear 
Edwin, to err on the safe side of a ques- 
tion. But God has not left us in igno* 
ranee with regard to what will please 
Him. In the Bible, every duty is 
clearly defined, so that no one can plead 
ignorance of his Heavenly Father's 
will." ' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

GOOD PEOPLE ARE THE HAPPIEST, THE 
MOST CHEEKFUL, AND THE MOST 
COURAGEOUS. 

" Can you tell us, ma'am, what became 
of Lucy's sister? the good tempered 
Maria?" 

" Yes, my dear • she keeps house for 
her papa, who is a man of large fortune ; 
and she is one of the happiest and most 
amiable women in the kingdom. The 
faults she saw in her sister's temper 
gave her such an aversion to every thing 
like a cross or quarrelsome disposition, 
that she watched her own narrowly, and 
never allowed herself to be out of hu- 



mour/' 
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*' The faults of her sister, then, did 
her good." 

" Yes, all wise and sensible people 
profit from the faults of others." 

"Just as the king did," said Mary, 
" that I read about the other day." 

" What king was that?" asked Miss 
Welton. 

"Asa, the king of Judah. He was 
son to the wicked Abijam, whom, on ac- 
count of his wickedness, God allowed 
to reign only three years ; but Asa, 
because he was good, and would not do 
the evil things which his father Abijam 
did, reigned one-and-forty years." 

" He was well rewarded," said Edwin, 
" for being good. I wish it was the 
fashion now-a-days to be as well rewarded 
for good actions, as the ancient Jews 
were, for papa says that, in every part 
of the Old Testament, the good were 
rewarded and the wicked punished." 

" And that is the case now, Edwin, 
as well as it was then." 
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** How can that be, ma'am, when the 
old lady with the black bonnet is so very 
poor ? for mamma and papa say she is 
very good/* 

" She is very happy — a great deal 
more so than many who are rich ; what 
then can any one wish for more?" 

" True ; but nobody knows that she 
is happy, only herself." 

'' And is not that enough ?" asked 
Miss Wei ton. 

" Perhaps so ; but the ancient good 
3eyfs were not only happy, but they 
were rich too ; so that every one could 
see the proof that they were good." 

" The ancient Jews, Edwin, were 
promised earthly rewards for good con- 
duct, but we are promised Heavenly re- 
wards, which are far better. Riches 
often leave us— or, we die, and leave 
them ; but the good things we shall re- 
ceive in Heaven, will never leave uS — 
neither shall we leave them. When the 
sun shall cease to shine, and the moon to 
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give her light, we shall still be alive, 
living in happiness, and surrounded by 
all the good men and good women that 
ever lived." 

" What a large company," said Mary, 
"we shall be." 

" Yes," added Miss Welton, '* and a 
very happy one." 

*' I do not think we shall be dull 
there — do you, ma'am ?" 

" Dull ! — what, my dear Mary, put 
that into your head ?" 

**Then why, ma'am, do people say, 
behave very prudently before Mr. 
Churchly, for he is a clergyman; and 
do not laugh before Mrs. Newlight, for 
she is very religious ?" 

" You have great reason, Mary, to ask 
that question, and I am very glad you 
have put it. People, my dear girl, who 
have a superficial knowledge of religion, 
may talk in that way ; but, believe me, 
no one who is thoroughly acquainted 
with it would do so ; for those who are. 
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really and truly religious, are the hap- 
piest and most cheerful, and they have 
the most latitude to give to others. 

" There are a great many things which 
a person might say before a religious 
character, which would be unsafe to say 
before a profligate. A good man thinks 
no evil, but a profligate character fre- 
quently gives a wrong meaning to the 
most simple and innocent words." 

** And is that why papa and mamma 
are always so silent when Colonel Grace- 
less calls here ?" 

** You have guessed the cause, Mary. 
Your papa and mamma are always re- 
served and silent whenever they are in 
company with worthless people; but 
with good people they are happy, frank, 
and cheerful." 

'* They always talk and laugh a great 

deal with the Bishop of , and 

Dean of ." 

**Yes, and that is because they are 
both very good. Your papa and mamma 
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may therefore say any thing before them» 
without fear of their patting a wrong 
meaning to their words; but, with 
bad people, one must be on one's 
guard." 

*'I am very glad, ma'am, that you 
have told me so ; for, until now, I have 
been rather afraid of good people, but I 
shall not be so any more." 

*' Never, my dear child, be afraid 
of what is good, but shun, as you 
would a serpent, every thing that is 
bad." 

< 

" I am sure, ma*am, that a great many 
people would be religious, only they 
think it would make them dull." 

" They may assure themselves of the 
reverse. Vice makes people dull and 
unhappy, but virtue has quite a contrary 
effect. Many people judge of things 
very erroneously. A little while ago, 
Edwin was quite surprised that the old 
lady with the black bonnet was happy 
because she was poor ; but, when you are 

I 
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both older, you will learn to know that 
happiness does not depend upon riches, 
but upon a virtuous and well-regulated 
mind." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A HAPPY SURPRISE. 

Mary was reading her French lesson to 
Miss Welton when a carriage stopped at 
the door ; in a moment after, the door of 
the school- room was thrown openj and 
Mr. and Mrs. Belmont entered. 

In an instant Mary was in her mam- 
ma's arms. '' Oh ! mamma ! mamma !'' 
cried she, while tears of joy chased each 
other down her little cheeks, *' how glad 
I am to see you." And after she had 
kissed her papa and mamma, she ran to 
tell Edwin of their arrival, that he might 
be as happy as herself ; for Mary loved 
her brother so well that she never could 

i2 
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be perfectly happy unless he was equal- 
ly so. 

No more lessons were thought of for 
that day, either by Edwin or Mary. 
They hung about their papa and mamma 
as if afraid of again losing them. Mary 
had many things to tell her mamma, and 
a thousand questions to ask her; her 
little tongue ran on at the rate of twenty 
knots an hour. 

" Do not tire yourself, little woman," 
said Mrs. Belmore, " by talking so 
much, you'll have time enough to^mor- 
row to tell me all about your parties 
and your little friends. To-night I am 
a little tired, and will go to bed early." 

"Well, but mamma. I am so happy 
that grandpapa is quite well now, be- 
cause he Wrill not take you and papa 
away from us again to see him." 

'* And is that the only reason, Mary, 
why grandpapa's recovery makes you 
happy ?" 
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"Yes, mamma, that you may not 
leave us any more/' 

"That is very selfish, Mary, you 
ought to sacrifice your own feelings for 
the good of your grandpapa." 

" I love grandpapa very much, but I 
love you more — a great, great deal 



more." 



"Of course you do; I do not find 
fault with you for that ; but you ought to 
part with me willingly, if my absence 
were for grandpapa's benefit." 

" But how can 1 force myself to like 
what gives me pain ?" 

" By reasoning with yourself, and 
doing things which may be disagreeable 
to your feelings, for the good of others. 
This is called principle, and every good 
person acts from principle." 

" 1 do not very well understand that," 
said Mary. 

"And yet, my dear, the other day 
your principle was stronger than your 
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feelings, and you acted like a little hero- 
ine.'' 

*'Howr 

** By parting with your favourite half- 
crown, with the hole in it, which you had 
had so long, to the poor woman who was 
starving." 

^' But, mamma, that did not give me 
pain. On the contrary, it made me very 
happy to give my dear half-crown ; be- 
cause I thought that the poor woman's 
life was better than my half-crown." 

*' Well, my dear, considering that you 
set so gi'eat a value upon your half-crown 
with the hole, which was given you as a 
keepsake by a dear friend, your having 
parted with it, under such circumstances, 
was acting from principle." 

'* Was it, mamma ? Do you know, 
mamma, that I did not love my governess 
at first, until I considered that you loved 
her, and then I thought it wrong not to 
like every person that you liked f was 
that acting from principle, also ?" 
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^^ It certainly approaches principle 
very closely." 

*' But I now love her very, very much, 
indeed, and I'll tell you why, mamma, I 
love her; — because she is so very good, 
and she was so kind to Edwin and me 
when you were away, and tried to make 
us so happy ; and because she gives me 
amusing lessons, and talks to me just like 
you; and I understand her lessons of 
talking better than her lessons of read-* 
mg. 

** Lessons of talking ! how do you 
mean, Mary ? " 

^' Yes, mamma, I understand the sto- 
ries that dear Miss Welton tells me, 
better than the stories that I read to 
her." 

'^ The conversation of sensible people 
is certainly very entertaining, and I am 
delighted to hear that you love your 
amiable and most charming governess. 
I told you, when I went away to see 
grandpapa, that I was sure you would 
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love her, for she is very amiable ; but go 
now, my little chatterer, to bed. I 
shall, as usual, dome to see you the last 
thing I do*" 

** The last thing you do, mamma ! 
You told Edwin and me that our prayers 
ought to be the last thing we do.** 

^' And I tell you so still. I meant to 
have said, that I would come to your 
bed-side the last thing before I Went to 
my room." 

'^ I see, mamma ; and do you kiss me 
when I am asleep?" 

'' No, my dear, that might awake you ; 
but I do what is far better, I pi-ay 
Heaven to bless you. A mother's 
prayer, Mary, is not a bad thing, and 
many poor children would be glad to 
have it." 

'' Oh, mamma! Is there any mother 
that could refuse to pray for her child ? " 

"There are a great many children, 
Mary, who have no mother to pray for 
them." 
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** Poor children ! Mamma! I could 
not live without you. I am sure I should 
die, were I to lose you;" 

'' I trust you will not lose me for a 
great many years; but when you do, 
I am sure you will have the good sense 
to bear the misfortune with resignation 
and fortitude. Your duty will enable 
you to do so. We must bless God's 
holy name, when he gives, and bless it 
when He takes away ; He alone sees the 
beginning and the end of all things, and 
knows better what is for our good than 
we do ourselves. It is our duty, then, 
to acquiesce in all bis dispensations, and 
bear them with resignation." 

''Yes; but, mamma, I love you so 
very much, better a thousand times than 
I do myself; and I love to be with you, 
and to be praised by you." 

" You must not, my dear girl, be too 
fond of praise. Do what is right, for the 
sake of right, but not in order to gain 
praise." 
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'' Is there any harm in wishing to be 
praised ? " 

" No, ray dear ; but we never should 
do any thing for the mere sake of ob- 
taining it." 

^'But, mamma^ if I do any thing 
without thinking about it, and after- 
wards you praise me for it, there is no 
harm then, to be pleased with your 
praises/' 

*' Praise, my dear child, is agreeable 
to every person. It only becomes a 
dangerous propensity, when indulged in 
an undue manner." 

** What, mamma, is the meaning of un- 
due ? " 

** Not right, not agreeable to our 
duty." 

'* But how, mamma, can we always 
find out the difference between things 
that are right, and those that are a little 
undue ? " 

" By referring our actions to the holy 
Scriptures. There we shall find a sure 



I 
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and safe guide, by following which we 
can never err.'* 

** But if it should happen sometimes, 
that I am in doubt how to act, and have 
no Bible at hand to refer to, what should 
I do then?" 

** Do unto othera as you would wish 
others to do unto you." 

" I wish the Bible were shorter, that 
I might get it all by heart." 

" There is no occasion, Mary, to get 
it all by heart, but some of the most 
remarkable passages you might easily 
commit to memory ; for instance, a part 
of the fifth chapter of St. Matthew, 
which gives an account of who are 
blessed." 

'* And who are they, mamma ? " 

*' Those who are meek ; those who 
are merciful ; those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness ; those who are 
peace-makers; those who are pure in 
heart. And," continued Mrs. Belmore, 
*' you might also get by heart a part of 
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the twelfth chapter of St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans, which enjoins many 
amiable duties." 

"What are these duties?" asked 
Mary. 

*' To cleave to that which is good ; 
and abhor that which is evil. To love 
one another. To be fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord. To be given to hos- 
pitality. To be patient in tribulation. 
To be diligent in business. To bless, 
and curse not. To provide things ho- 
nest in the sight of all men. To rejoice 
with them that do rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep. Not to be high- 
minded, but to condescend to men of 
low estate." 

*' And, mamma, I should like also to 
get by heart the chapter which curseth 
all those who do evil." 

*' All those, Mary, are cursed, who 
act as follows: — ^Those who make the 
blind to go out of their way. Those 
who pervert the judgment of the 
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Stranger, the fatherless, and widow. 
Those who take reward to slay the in- 
nocent. Those who smite their neigh- 
bour secretly. Those who put their 
trust in man. Those who are unmer- 
ciful, covetous, idolaters, slanderers, 
drunkards, and extortioners." 

*' Oh ! mamma ! I know, now, that 
God loves us all dearly, very dearly; 
for he gives so many charges and direc- 
tions about us. When you went away 
to the country, you were a whole day 
with Miss Welton, giving her directions 
about Edwin and me, and you did so, 
because you love us both dearly.*' 

" Exactly so, my dear. Grod loves 
all his obedient children, very, very, 
dearly." 

" I will try, mamma» to get every 
thing that is praised, and dispraised, in 
the Bible, by heart; for I wish, very 
much, to please God, who is so very 
careful of us." 

'* That is a wise resolution, Mary, and 
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I advise you, strictly to adhere to it 
With the love of God in your hearty and 
his sacred word kept in memory; you 
will not be likely to do any thing to dis- 
please your heavenly Father." 

'' Do not you think, mamma, that it is 
very good of God, who is King of kings» 
and Lord of lords, to allow little people, 
like us, to call him Father V* 

'' It is a privilege, my dear, which we 
ought all to be most grateful for; as well 
as anxious to act like dutiful and obedient 
children." 

** Yes, mamma, we ought to do what- 
ever he bids us ; for he gives us so many 
good things." 

** Eveiy thing you have, Mary, is His; 
and every thing you ever may have, will 
belong to Him ; and every thing you see 
is His. He made the sun to give us light ; 
and he gave us eyes to see, and admire it. 
He caused the night to be dark, that we 
might sleep quietly." 

^' Just as you used to draw the cur- 
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tains round my bed^ that the candle 
might not keep me awake. Oh! how 
very good God is to us." 

*< Yes, my dear, and I have not yet 
told you half his goodness. — When we 
were disobedient children, and would not 
do any thing he told us, by his prophets; 
God then sent his own Son from heaven, 
and he dwelt upon earth, with us, in 
order that we might become good.'* 

" Yes, mamma, dear good Miss Wei- 
ton told me so, and that he died for us. 
Oh I how much Jesus Christ must have 
loved us I to give up his own life to save 
ours !" 

** And should not we, Mary, love and 
adore so kind a benefactor V 

*' Oh ! yes, mamma ! Do teach me 
to love him above all things !" 

" That is not in my power, my dear, 
nor in the power of any human being ; 
God, alone, can give a heart to love ; and 
to him, Mary, you must apply : and, if 
you ask with a sincere heart, be assured 
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he will grant your request ; for no one 
applies to him for wisdom in vain." 

'' I am sure, mamma, that a great 
many people do naughty things, for want 
of knowing better." 

" Ignorance, certainly, may lead to 
the commission of crime, sometimes ; 
useful knowledge, therefore, cannot be 
too soon planted in the youthful bosom." 

'' But, mamma, the poor apple-woman 
was ignorant, and yet she was wiser 
than either £dwin, or roe, who could 
both read and write, and understand 
accounts, and a great many other 
things." 

" True, Mary, — but learning, you 
know, is not wisdom. The poor apple- 
woman sought wisdom, where she was 
sure to find it. She sought it of God« 
All who apply to him for it, will most 
assuredly find it." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

EDWIX SEinr- TO SCHOOL. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Belmore, having agreed 
that Edwin was too big a boy to be kept 
longer at home, that it was high time to 
send him to a public school^ where he 
would mix with other boys, and thereby 
acquire a knowledge of the world better 
than with a tutor, at home ; he was sent 
to school, accordingly. 

The day before Edwin left home, his 
father called him into his study, when 
the following conversation took place. 

" You are now, Edwin," said Mr, Bel- 
more, **a big boy, and are going to a 
public school, which you will find a very 

K 
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different place from your father's house. 
It will, therefore, be requisite to give 
you some few directions with regard to 
your conduct there: not that I have 
any fears on the score of your own be- 
haviour, for I know you are a lad of 
principle, (thanks to your mamma's early 
lessons,) but I greatly dread the vicious 
example of some of the boys you may 
meet there. Let me warn you, there- 
fore, not to be led astray by them; and 
never be afraid, nor ashamed, to say, No, 
in a bad cause: and to their cunning, 
oppose nothing but truths and straight 
forward conduct. I would rather see 
your head severed from your body, than 
that you should stoop to tell a falsehood. 
Take for your motto. Truth and honesty; 
and you may go through the world with- 
out another guide." 

*' Papa," cried Edwin, " they shall be 
my guides — fear not." 

" Another thing I have to observe to 
you: never do any thing in a hurry. 
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.Whatever you have to dp, take time, and 
do it well. . I do not mean that you are 
to loiter and trifle over your studies ; on 
the contrary, be diligent and /earnest in 
.whatever you do; Keep in mind the 
trite proverb — * If it be worth while to do 
a thing, it is worth while to do it well.' 
A habit of doing your best upon all oc- 
casions will, in time, enable. you to do 
every thing well. Try to excel in all 
your studies, without seeking to emu- 
late. 

** Emulation is allied to envy; avoid 
that degrading passion. Divide your 
time into three parts— one for sleep, one 
for exercise, and the third for study and 
thought. No man can do any thing 
well without first thinking how it is to 
be done. It is this which most young 
people are deficient in. * I did not think 
of it,' is the. excuse for wbatevei; faults 
they may commit. Every boy who can 
think, will speedily rise above medio- 
crity." 

k2 
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'' Are there many boys at the school I 
am going to ?" asked Edwin. 

" A great many, I believe," said Mr. 
Belmore ; ** but let me caution you, Ed- 
win, how you make friends of them. 
Examine a boy's character thoroughly 
before you take him for your friend ; for 
trifling immoral boys are incapable of 
friendship. 

*'With regard to your higher duties, 

your mother, I know, has given you 

directions; it is therefore unnecessary 

for me to say any thing on that subject. 

You are, I know, a grateful lad. I am 

sure, therefore, you will never be remiss 

in your duty to your best friend — He to 

whom you are indebted for all. things. 

Let it, then, be your first and your last 

work, to offer your mite of praise and 

thanksgiving to that great Being who 

guards from harm your sleeping hours, 

and bestows upon you health, friends, 

and competence.^' 

*' Papa," cried Edwin, the tears trick- 
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ling down his cheeks, *' I trust I shall 
never be unmindful of what I owe there.'' 

" I love to see these tears, Edwin," 
said Mr. Belmore ; '' I would rather see 
you affected at a tale of gratitude, and of 
love, than at a tale of horror, as it shows 
a sympathy with the former." 

*'I do not, know why I cry, papa, but 
I cannot help it." 

" You are too young to be able to de- 
fine the nature of your feelings; you 
will, in time, however, discover that good 
people often cry when they are pleased, 
as you do now." 

'* I don't cry when I am pleased, 
papa." 

^^ At this moment, Edwin, you do : 
you are pleased with the many benefits 
bestowed upon you by your kind Bene- 
factor ; and you are pleased also that He 
enables you to show your gratitude to 
Him, by obeying His commandments, 
and this pleasure makes you cry." 

'' As Mary did, when you and mamma 
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returned from grandpapa's— she cried 
with joy to see you again." 

' ** I have now, Edwin, but one more re- 
mark to make. Continue, as you have 
been accustomed to do, at home, to en- 
ter in your account-book whatever money 
you spend. This will enable you to 
know the due value of mgney, and to 
calculate how far it will go. He who 
does not keep a list of his expenses, 
can never fairly estimate the amount of 
his expenditure, and is, therefore, in 
danger . of going beyond his means, 
which would lead him into the commis- 
sion of prime, by causing him to contract 
debts which he might not have the n>eans 
of paying. Every honei^ person will 
regulate his expenses according t6 hi^ 



income." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

r ' 

CHILDREN SHOULD NfiVER HAVK 
SECRETS FROM THEIR PARENTS. 

As the affectionate and tender-hearted 
Mary was crying and . lamenting after 
the departure of her dear brother for 
school, her cousin Angelique said to her 
— " How very silly you are, Mary, to 
cry so much after your brother. I dare 
say he is not thinking of you ; but per- 
haps is laughing with his companions at 
school^ while you are crying for him." 

** I should be glad if I could think 
so," replied Mary. 

"You would- be glad I — and why, 
pray ?" asked Angelique. . . 
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** Because I should then know him to 
be happy/' 

'* And do you wish him to be happy, 
while you are not ?'* 

''I wish every body I love to be 
happy." 

** But those you hate • '* 

'' I bate nobody/' said Mary, inter- 
rupting her. 

''1 mean those that you do not love/' 

*' I wish even my enemies, if I have 
any, to be happy.'* 

" Well, you certainly have a most for- 
giving disposition. But come, dry your 
tears, and I will tell you something 
which will give you pleasure. But mind 
you promise me not to mention it to a 
soul/' 

'' Does your mamma know this secret?" 
asked Mary. 

'* No," replied Angelique. 

'* Do you intend to tell her ?" 

*' Certainly not/' 
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*' Nor my mamma ?" 

"No." 

" And may I not tell her ?" 

" Dear, no I that would ruin the party, 
and then we should have no pleasure/' 

" Then, Angelique," said the sensible 
Mary, ^' if I am not allowed to tell mam- 
ma, I do not wish to know your secret." 

" Bless me ! how prudent some people 
are. How Mademoiselle Flurie would 
laugh at you, if she knew what an 
oddity you are." 

^' And who is Mademoiselle Flurie ? 
and what is an oddity ? " 

'^ Mademoiselle is a yoimg lady who 
was at school with me in Paris ; and an 
oddity IS a person that — I — I cannot ex- 
actly explain to you; but it is what 
Mademoiselle Flurie calls line origi- 
nale." 

'' I do not understand the meaning of 
the word,*' said Mary. 

" Well, then, uneoriginale is a person 
that every body laughs at." 
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" Then those who tell every thing to 
their mammas are oddities?" 

" Yes," said Angelique. 

'• Well, I shall always be an oddity," 
said the heroic Mary ; ** for I will never 
have any secrets from ;namma." 

** I give you joy of your choice," cried 
Angelique. " How you would be laughed 
at, were you at school with Mademoiselle 
Flurie." 

** I would rather be laughed at,* said 
the courageous Mary, " than be wicked." 

♦' And who, pray, is wicked ?" 

"All those who have secrets from 
their papa and mamma." 

" Indeed I Well, if you won't go, I will 
ask some one else to accompany me, or I 
can go with Florence and Thomas, who 
will be quite enough to take care of me." 

" Fie, Angelique; is your mamma's 
maid a proper chaperon for you ? " 

** I am not an oddity, like somebody," 
retorted the other. 

'' I would not do what you are going 
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to do for the whole world," said Mary. 
" I should be afraid that some evil might 
befall me for having secrets from 
mamma." 

" I am not a coward, like some one I 
know.*' 

" Do you know what papct says about 
that ?" asked Mary. 

"No.^* 

** He says, that courage in a bad cause, 
is the worst kind of folly ; for you know, 
Angelique, that God will not protect 
those who do wrong." 

*• There is no harm in going to see a 
play." 

"But there is harm in going without 
your mamma's leave." 

** She will not be angry with me for 
going, I am very sure." 

** If you think so, why do you not tell 
her, and ask her permission ? And then 
mamma might allow me to go also." 

*' I will not tell her yet a while ; by 
and bye I may." 
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'^ I am very sure^ Angelique, that you 
are afraid to tell her." 

^' Afraid ! I am not afraid of any 
thing." 

'' Are you not afraid of a lie ?" asked 
Mary. "Oh, Angelique! I would not 
be you for all the world. I would rather 
be the poor ignorant apple- woman." 

'* And why would you rather be the 
apple- woman than me ? " 

'' Because she acts wisely, and does 
m) harm to any one." 

" I do harm to no person, any more 
than the apple-woman." 

"Yes, you do; you injure yourself 
by doing what you know to be wrong." 

'' That is nothing to you ; I will act as 
I please." 

" Then you may happen to meet with 
something that will not please you." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A BROKEN LEG THE CONSEQUENCE 
OF DISOBEDIENCE. 

Angelique's mamma was dressing to 
dine abroad, when her daughter aisked 
her when she would return ? 

" Really, my dear," answered Madame 
de Boulet, '' I cannot say." 

** Will you be home by eleven, do you 
think, mamma?" 

'' Why so inquisitive, Angelique ? 
You, of course, will be fast asleep when 
1 return." 

**May I not stay up until you re- 
turn ?" 

'* Certainly not; you must go to bed. 
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at your usual hour, nine o'clock. Your 
aunt and I may not come back till 
late." 

" Will you stay till twelve o'clock, do 
you think?" 

" Go, little curious ! I cannot tell 
you when I may return/' 

Here the servant entered to say the 
carriage was at the door, and Madame 
descended and entered it with her sister 
and brother-in-law, and it drove off. 

Soon after the carriage drove away, 
;Mary went to look for Angelique, to ask 
her to walk with her and Miss Welton 
in the garden, but she was nowhere to 
be found. 

*' If you are looking for Miss Ange- 
lique, Miss Mary," said the housemaid, 
** she is gone with her mamma's maid 
and Thomas, the gardener, to see a play 
at farmer Higgins's barn." 

** And who are the actors ?" asked 
Mary. 
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.. " A company of strolling players. Miss 
Mary/' said the maid. 

About half- past ten o*clock, Mary was 
awakened by a noise, on thie stairs, and 
some^one crying piteously. She listened, 
and heard distinctly the voice of Ange- 
lique. Mary arose and went to her 
cousin's room, where she found the dis- 
obedient Angelique in great pain, her 
leg having been broken by a board falling 
on it, which had been placed as a tem- 
porary seat in the farmer's barn, for the 
accommodation of the spectators. 

Madame de Boulet.was immediately 
sent for. When she arrived, the sur- 
geon was in the act of examining the 
broken limb, which he pronounced to 
be a very bad case. 

Sadly now did Angelique repent her 
disobedience to her mamma's order ; and 
often did she say, that she would never 
again disobey her mamma, nor have 
any secrets from her. 
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Thomas and Florence were both dis- 
charged the following day. Thus bad 
children not only hurt themselves^ but 
they also injure the servants, poor people, 
who have- nothing but their labour and 
their character to earn a livelihood by. 

So long as Angelique was confined 
to her room, and a sufferer from the 
pain of her leg, many were the resolutions 
of amendment she formed, should she 
ever get well again ; and sadly did she 
repent having deceived her mamma, by 
accompanying Florence to the play at 
Farmer Higgins's. 

Mary was continually by her cousin's 
bed-side during her illness. She read 
to her, played backgammon with her, 
and did her utmost to amuse the invalid. 
I had almost said, cross invalid, for silly 
and worthless people are always peevish 
and ill-humoured when they are afflicted ; 
but the good and sensible never lose their 
temper. When they are well, they feel 
grateful and happy for the good health 
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they enjoy, and, wheu ill, they are re- 
signed, and bear their sufferings with 
patience and good temper. 

Angelique had been disobedient ; and 
the pain she suffered made her think, 
and thinking made her unhappy, because 
she had nothing pleasing to think about. 
She had never, during her whole life, 
done any good. She had never, like 
Mary, tried to make her little companions 
love one another. She had never, like 
her, given her pocket-money to feed the 
hungry and to clothe the naked. And 
now that she was ill, and had nothing to 
do but to think, she thought of all her 
faults, and the recollection of them made 
her sorry, and sorrow made her cross, be- 
cause she was not thoroughly cured of 
her faults. All bad people are cross 
when prosperity forsakes them. The 
evil one is ill-natured because he is un- 
happy, and he tries to make every one 
unhappy like himself. Whereas, good 
people, being happy themselves, they 
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seek to make every one equally so. It is 
the nature of good to seek to do good . So 
of evil ; the wicked, we are told, never 
cease from troubling. If little boys and 
girls wish to be happy, let them do good, 
and they will be sure to be happy. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

ON THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING ABLE 

TO SAY — NO. 

Edwin had not been long at school, 
when a boy of the name of Martin said, 
"Who among you are disposed for a 
little fun r 

''We all are," cried several boys at 
once, " what shall it be ?" 

" I will drive a nail into the tutor's 
chair," replied Martin, " and when he 
sits down it will run into him ; it will be 
such fun to seer him squalling. All those 
who are willing to join me, let them hold 
up their hands." 

Half a dozen hands were instantly 
raised. " Come, Edwin," continued 

l2 
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Martin, " up with your hand, man alive 
— join us in the fun," 

•' I will not?" said Edwin. 

*' Why not?" asked the other. 

** Because I should be very sorry to 
hurt my tutor." 

" It will not hurt him much," rejoined 
Martin, "only a little." 

" Indeed, Martin, I will not join you 
in any trick of the sort." 

** Oh ! yes, you will. Come, like a 
good fellow, and be one of us." 

" I will not, indeed." 

'* Now do not turn prig, Edwin, else 
every one will laugh at you." 

'* They may laugh as much as they 
like, but their laughing will not make 
me join you." 

** You know, Edwin, that we all love 
you ; and we all agree t^at you are the 
best-natured boy in school. Come, then, 
Edwin, and don't lose your good name." 

'*I tell you, Martin, that 1 will not 
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join you, so you need not ask me any 



more." 



•'Why won't you join us, dear Ed- 
win ?" 

** Because you are going to do what I 
don't like." 

" What you don't like, indeed ! But 
you are a coward, and are afraid of a 
flogging, that is the truth of it." 

" I am no coward," cried Edwin) 
" and yet I will not join you." 

" Do you hear him," cried Martin, 
" this is the boy we all thought so good- 
natured, and who said yes to every 
body. He shows the cloven foot at 
last." 

'* You may say whatever you please, 
but I will never join in your cruel tricks." 

" Then, 1 suppose, you will turn tell- 
tale," said Martin. 

" I will neither turn tell-tale, nor will 
I join you." 

Edwin's firm and manly opposition 
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did not prevent the cruel Martin from 
putting his wicked plot into execution. 
The poor tutor was dreadfully hurt, and 
was very near losing his life. 

The master called up all the boys, 
and interrogated each separately. They 
all denied any knowledge of the transac- 
tion. At last it came to Edwin's turn 
to be questioned. 

*' Were you concerned, Edwin^ in this 
affair ?" asked the master. 

" No, sir," replied Edwin. 

*' You are very sure that you had no 
part in it?" 

" Quite sure, sir." 

" Do you know any boy who was 
concerned in it?" 

'* I do, sir." 

'' Name him," said the master. 

"There were more boys than one 
concerned in it." 

"Their names?" 

"I cannot tell their names/' said 
Edwin. 
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''Do you mean that you cannot, or 
will not V 

'* I mean the latter/' answered Ed- 
win, '' because I promised that I would 
not tell/' 

" Usher/' cried the master, ** bring 
here the rod ; we shall see whether it 
will not make this young gentleman 
speak out." 

" You may whip me. Sir, as much 
as you please, but that will never make 
me break my word." 

*' Then you are a party to the plot,'' 
said the master. 

" Indeed, Sir, I am not." 

'^Then how do you know any thing 
about it?" 

'' Because I was asked to join in it." 

" And you refused ?" 

" I did. Sir/' 

" Do you know that you have acted 
criminally, in concealing this matter?" 

" Am I not bound to keep my word ?" 
asked Edwin. 
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'* You were wrong, Sir, to give your 
word in a bad cause." 

''I now see that I was, but I could 
not help iU" 

" You could have helped it," said the 
master. " When they asked you to join 
them, you ought to have dissuaded theni 
from it, or told them you would inform 
against them, if they persisted in their 
scheme. By your culpable concealment 
of this affair, here is your tutor, who is 
labouring to make you wise and good, 
confined to a bed, that he may never, 
perhaps, be able to rise from." 

" Oh, sir!" cried Edwin, " I see, in- 
deed, that I acted wrongly." 

'' Did the boys ask you to conceal the 
affair?" asked the master. 

" No, sir, they did not." 

"Then why did you give your pro- 
mise to do so?" 

'' Because when I refused to join them^ 
they taunted me as being a tell-tale : and 
I said, I was not." 
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"I see, exactly, how it was," said the 
master ; then turning to Master Harley, 
he said, *^ I am very sure that you know 
nothing of this plot." 

** Nothing, Sir, whatever," answered 
Harley. 

"They would not have ventured to 
tell Harley of it," cried the usher. 

" Harley and Edwin," said the master, 
" you may retire. — Two such boys as 
these, are worth the whole school." 

Oh ! how delightful it is to be praised 
by wise and- good men, like Edwin's and 
Harley 's master. And observe, my 
young readers, how useful truth is, for 
if Edwin had told a falsehood, he would 
have been turned out of the school ia 
disgrace. 

After Harley and Edwin had left the 
apartment, the master addressed the boys, 
saying, " Young gentlemen, I did not 
wish to expose you, before the two excel- 
lent lads who have just left the room, 
to the degrading humiliation you have 
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brought upon yourselves. You have all 
denied any knowledge of this wicked 
plot — it is very clear that some of you 
have told a falsehood ; and, as many of 
you are very young, and may not be 
sufficiently aware of the enormity of a 
lie, I will now give you another oppor- 
tunity of repairing your fault, by con- 
fession. I again ask you, then, who 
amongst you are guilty?" 

No one spoke, but six or seven boys 
hunjg down their heads, as if ashamed 
to look up. The wicked Martin whis- 
pered to them, '' Let us stand by one 
another." 

*' If silence gives consent," said the 
master, '* you are all guilty." 

Several of the boys here reminded the 
master, that they were absent when the 
circumstance occurred, they were allow- 
ed, therefore, to retire : a small number 
of boys were then left in the school- 
room. 

^* Well, young gentlemen/' continued 
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the master^ ^^ I find you are still silent — 
must I again be forced to interrogate you 
separately?" 

All remained silent. 

" Martin," said the master, " you are, 
I believe, the oldest boy here, I will 
therefore begin with you. I again ask 
you — Do you know who put the nail in 
the usher's chair ?" 

" I do not know, Sir," said Martin. 

'' Bring the rod here, usher, and give 
Martin two dozen stripes ; perhaps the 
rod may force him to tell truth." 

*' Oh! Sir, dear Sir, pray do not flog 
me, and I will tell you all about it." 

'' Your confession, young man," said 
the master, *^ is too late ; we will not now 
listen to a liar and a coward. Go, Sir, 
leave the school instantly, and never 
presume to put your foot in it after this 
day. I will write to your father, and 
acquaint him with your worthless con- 
duct." 

The little boys now confessed that 
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Martin had been the first to propose the 
trick. 

*'The cowardly Martin," cried the 
usher, *' would have sacrificed all these 
little boys to have screened himself." 

"Liars and cowards," observed the 
master, *' are always cruel. Now, young 
gentlemen," continued he, turning to the 
boys, I will pardon you this time, on ac- 
count of your youth ; but if ever you are 
concerned in any worthless action again, 
or if I ever find out any of you in a 
lie, I will that instant dismiss you from 
the school ; and let me advise you all to 
be more afraid of a lie, than of a flogging; 
for the latter, I can assure you, will 
hurt you less than the former." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ON THE EMINENT ADVANTAGES OF 

TRUTH. 

When Mr. Belmore heard how his son 
had acted^ he was very, very happy, and 
said, *' My son Edwin will rise to be a 
gre^t man; for no man can be tnUy 
great without adhering strictly to truth. 
Truth is to virtue, what the dew is to 
the soil — without it, the best land would 
be barren and sterile." 

'* Truth," said Mary, " has been very 
useful to Edwin ; and, since it does so 
much good, I wonder why every body 
does not practise it." 

" That is," said Mr. Belmore, ** be- 
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cause they have not been taught to know 
its value. All little boys and girls 
have not so good a mamma as you and 
Edwin." 

*' Nor so good a papa, neither," said 
Mary; "for I have often heard you tell 
Edwin to fear nothing but vice, and bad 
companions." 

*' They are more to be feared than any 
thing else. Even death is far less to be 
feared than vice ; for it was sin which 
first brought death into the world." 

'* Oh I how I hate sin for that ! for I 
should be glad, papa, if there were no 
such thing as death : and wish that 
every body would practise truth like 
Edwin. Is it difficult, papa ?" 

" It is very difficult to find, but very 
easy to practise." 

" Then why does not every body prac- 
tise it, since it is so easy ?" 

" Because man is an enemy to him- 
self." 
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^' Then man is very foolish. I should 
be sorry to be my own enemy." 

"I trust, my dear, you never will," 
said Mr. Belmore. 

" Do pray tell me, papa, the story 
about truth and the little boy." 

'' Do you mean the story that Mr. 
Candison told your brother, the other 
day?" 

'' Yes, papa^ and it happened in Prus- 
sia." 

'' At a military academy there. Well, 
Mary, when the king, with all his mi- 
nisters of state, went to review the young 
cadets, a book was shown him, by the 
superintendent of the establishment, 
wherein the character of each boy was 
noted down, and whoever was adjudged 
the most worthy, was to be presented 
with a commission, and the ribbon of 
honour. 

'* Andrew Cordey, was the most expert 
at the sword exercise. 

" Antoin Dalbiac, the best marksman. 
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*' Jules Deloney, drew better than any 
other lad at the academy. 

'^ Joseph Gorney, was all good-nature, 
good humour, and generosity ; there was 
nothing he could call his own, that he 
would not freely part with to oblige his 
friend. 

*' Theodore Violet, was a poet, a mu- 
sician, and an elegant scholar. 

'' Sulpice Legay, promised fair to be 
one of the first scientific characters of 
the age. 

** Emile de Basingo, was the son of a 
minister of state, and connected with 
some of the most influential families in 
the kingdom. 

" Edward Baullet, was a clever mathe- 
matician, and skilful projector. 

** Among all these candidates for pre- 
ferment, the king was at a loss which 
to choose : when, throwing his eyes a 
second time over the list, he read there 
the name of Roussell Amelin, the boy of 
Truth. 
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" Ah,'* cried the king, " this is the 
lad who merits the ribbon of honour." 

Upon which his Majesty, with his own 
hand, put the ribbon round Roussell's 
neck, and at the same time presented 
him with a commission, in a Royal 
Corps. 

** How happy Roussell must have 
been," said Mary. 

" He had every reason to be so," said 
Mr. Belmoie ; '* for he was a noble 
youth. There is something so inde- 
pendent, so courageous, so elevated, and 
sublime in Truth, that in my opinion, it 
surpasses all other virtues." 

" Oh ! papa ! I do admire Truth." 

•* You have, I believe, Mary, heard of 
Sir Horace Man ?" 

*' Yes, papa." 

** He was twenty years British Am- 
bassador at the court of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, and he was so scrupulous 
an observer of truth, that even his ene- 
mies chose him umpire in any disputed 

M 
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cause . A single word from Sir Horace did 
more, than could have been accomplished 
in many years, by one who pursued a 
course of crooked policy. Sir Horace 
could, therefore, do a great deal without 
much trouble ; so that Truth was to Sir 
Horace, the most useful of all his accom* 
plishments." 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE WISH TO EXCEL, IS ALONE WANT- 
ING TO ARRIVE AT PERFECTION. 

By the time that Angelique was well 
enough to leave her room, the vacation, 
at Edwin's school began, and he return- 
ed, with his friend Harley, to pass the 
holidays at home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Belmore received Har- 
ley with the highest degree of pleasure, 
being assured, that he was not only a 
safe, but a most advantageous compa- 
nion for their son. They were, there- 
fore, anxious to pay him every attention, 
and to manifest to him their wish to 

M 2 
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cultivate his acquaintance and friend- 
ship. 

" The character of young people," Mr. 
Belmore said, " depends entirely on the 
choice of their companions. Edwin is, 
therefore, fortunate in having for a friend 
so excellent a youth as Harley." 

The joy of Mary was excessive, when 
she saw her dear brother at home again, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Belmore, were de- 
lighted to witness the affection of their 
children for each other. It is very easy 
for children to make their parents happy: 
and how very happy must those children 
be, who, like Edwin and Mary, add to 
the comfort and happiness of their pa- 
rents : a blessing attends them here, 
and a blessing will attend them here- 
after. 

Although it was holiday season, Ed- 
win, and his friend, did not idle av^ay 
all their time; on the contrary^ they 
studied together three hours every day. 
Mr. Belmore frequently gave them new 
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publications to read, and Mrs. Belmore 
sometimes read French to Edwin and 
Mary, while they wrote down what she 
read to them ; they then examined what 
they had written, and if there were any 
errors, corrected them ; and by these 
means, they acquired a correct and con- 
cise manner of expressing themselves^ as 
well in conversation, as in writing : and 
the same means taught them to think, 
a thing which young people seldom do; 
and it is often for want of thinking, that 
people do wrong. 

" I suppose," said Mary, " that An- 
gelique did not think when she went 
with her mamma s maid, to see the play 
in farmer Higgins's barn ?'" 

" She certainly forgot herself, when 
she did so," replied Mrs. Belmore. 

" How forget herself?" asked Mary. 

** First, by going out without her mam- 
ma's permission. Secondly,' by making 
companions of Thomas the gardener^ and 
her mamma's maid." 
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** But, marama, you always told us, 
that it is very wrong to be proud, and 
that we ought to be kind and obliging 
to servants ; so, perhaps, Angelique 
thought there was no harm in going." 

" We ought, certainly, to be kind and 
good-natured to servants ; but there is no 
occasion to make companions of them/* 

'* Are not all men equal in the sight 
of God?" 

*' Yes, my dear, the poorest beggar 
that crawls the streets, and the greatest 
monarch in the universe, are equal in 
His sight. In the sight of God, virtue 
alone makes the distinction. Properly 
speaking, there are only two classes of 
people in the world — the good and the 
bad." 

At this moment a noise was heard at 
the door, as if some one were breathing 
there ; and upon opening it softly, An- 
gelique was found listening outside. 
She was going to make her escape, when 
her aunt called to her to come in. 
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So, Miss Angelique," said Mrs. Bel- 
more, " the first use you make of your 
recovery to health, is to do another mean 
action. Are you not ashamed to become 
a listener ? You are a very idle, and a 
very naughty girl ; and if I ever hear of 
you listening at my door again, I will 
certainly advise your mamma to send 
you back to Paris and Mademoiselle 
Flurie." 

^' Mademoiselle does the same her- 
self," said Angelique. * 

" And you, I find, are her very apt 
pupil. Poor child! But were you 
taught nothing^ at school, but to listen 
at the doors of your friends ? " 

" Yes, aunt, I was taught to do bead- 
work, and to conjugate the two first con- 
jugations of verbs." 

"How many conjugations of verbs 
are there in your language ? " 

" Four," replied Angelique. 

" And how many different sorts of 
verbs are there in the English language?" 
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" Only one," aunt. 

'*Have you any wish, Angelique, to 
become wise and good ? " 

" Yes, aunt, I should wish very much 
to know every thing." 

" Well, Angelique, as you wish it, and 
will promise to be a good girl, I will 
undertake to teach you every thing; 
that is, every thing that is useful for a 
young lady to know." 

''Oh! thank you, aunt; zxtd when 
shall I begin?" • 

"To-morrow, perhaps; that is, if 
you'll promise to be good and dili- 
gent." 

'' I will indeed, aunt, try to be good; 
I will indeed." 

''It is only reqmsite to wish to be 
good, to be so. Indeed, the wish to 
excel in any thing is alone wanting to 
arrive at perfection." 

When the party had ass^nbled in the 
school-room the following morning, Mrs. 
Belmore said, — ^'I am well pleamd,. 
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Angelique, to see you here, and that 
you are anxious to become wise and 
good, like the amiable and clever people 
we read of in books ; and I trust you 
will very soon be fully sensible of the 
advantages of a good education : it will 
teach you how to act in the world, and 
it will procure you respect in society." 

'* Yes, aunt, and that is why I wish to 
be learned, very learned, more learned 
than any one else." 

" And why," Angelique, " do you 
wish to be more learned than others ?" 

'* Because, aunt, it is so delightful to 
know what no one els6 does." 

''And are you anxious also to be 
better than others ? " 

*' I hope I shall be as good as others," 
replied Angelique. 

** Then you are more anxious to sur- 
pass others in learning than in good- 
ness ? " 

'* People can see the one, but jthey 
cannot see the other." 
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"Then you wish to be learned, in 
order that the world may see it ? " 

" Yes, aunt." 

'^ And do you imagine, that all the 
clever and good men you have read of, 
and heard of, have become learned 
merely to show their learning to the 
world?" 

** What else, aunt?" 

'* To be able to make others as good 
and as learned as themselves. A bad 
learned man is a thousand times worse 
than a bad ignorant man. So, my dear 
Angelique, unless you are as anxious to 
become good, as you are to be learned, 
the more ignorant you are the better for 
yourself; as you will do less mischief by 
being ignorant." 

" But how, aunt, can I force myself 
to wish to be good ? " 

'' I am well pleased with that ques- 
tion. Be always thus candid with me, 
and you will soon be far more a:nxious to 
be good than learned." 
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" Oh ! aunt, I love so to be praised by 
you ! And can you teach me^ to wish to 
be good ? " 

'' Tell me, Angelique. Let us sup- 
pose that this little puppy-dog can speak, 
whether would you like to be praised by 
it, or by me ? " 

"Oh, dear ! surely by you, aunt. I 
would not care in the least degree for the 
praises of a dog." 

*' Then, Angelique, there is a Being, 
who is far more superior to me than I 
am to a dog. Would you not be happy 
to be praised by that Great Being ? " 

" Yes, aunt, I should, indeed, be Vfery 
happy." 

" Then, my dear, it is in your own 
power to be praised by that great and 
good Being." 

'• Do you think so, aunt?" 

** I am sure of it." 

" Oh ! I am so happy ! I never was so 
happy before. And what must I do to 
please that great Being?" 
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*^ You must love him more than any 
one, or any thing else, in the world. 
You must love all your friends and 
neighbours — you must never tell a lie — 
you must have no secrets from your 
mamma — and you must pray to that 
great Being to give you wisdom." 

'* Do you know, aunt, that when I 
first came here, I disliked very much to 
say my prayers." 

" And why, Angelique, did you dislike 
to pray ?" 

'' Because the school I was at in 
Paris, whenever I did any thing wrong, 
or did not say my lesson well, it was 
the custom there to give me a long 
prayer to say, as a punishment* Now I 
hate every thing that is given as a pun- 
ishment." 

" Oh ! mamma !" cried Mary, *' how 
very different Edwin and I are, for we 
would rather go to bed without our sup- 
per a thousand times, than go once to 
bed without saying our prayers." 
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" That is/' said Angelique, " because 
you and Edwin have been taught to 
love God, but 1 was taught to fear 
Him." 

"Never, my dear girl," said Mrs. 
Belmore, " be afraid of what is good. 
True love casteth out fear. You cannot, 
surely, be afraid of a Being, who loves 
you so well that he sent his only Son to 
die for you." 

" But, aunt, Jesus did not die for me 
alone ?" 

"And does it make your obligation 
less, because the benefit was shared 
with many ?" 

**No, aunt, I do not mean that; but 
that so great and good a Being as God 
might not deign to think of a single 
individual like me." 

** If a sparrow," said Mrs. Belmore, 
" cannot fall to the ground without the 
permission of God, how much better 
is a little girl than many sparrows ?" 
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*• I should be so glad," cried Ange- 
lique, " if God would love me." 

*'You may be fully assured that 
God will love you if you are good." 

'•Oh! dear, dear aunt! I never will 
again, I am sure, be naughty." 

" Trust not in your own strength. We 
are all very weak creatures; and, unless 
we are supported from on high, we can 
do nothing of ourselves. Let it then be 
your first and last work to pray earnestly 
for grace, to keep God's command- 
ments." 

*'And will God listen to a little girl 
like me ?" 

'* Children are God's particular favou- 
rites ; He loves to hear them pray to Him, 
and he loves to grant them their wise re- 
quests ?" 

"But if I should happen to make an 
unwise request ?" 

" Then God will not grant it. God 
knows better what is for our good than 
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we do ourselves ; and he often^ in kind- 
ness to us, refuses our requests ; just as 
your mamma would have refused to let 
you go to see the play in farmer Higgins's 
barn^ knowing that you ran a chance of 
being hurt there." 

" I see, aunt, and I will always thinks 
when I pray, in order that I may not ask 
for any thing that would be hurtful to 
me. 

*' You, and I, and all of us, are too 
ignorant, Angelique, to know what is 
good for us ; but God has not left us in 
Ignorance what to pray for. We have 
the Lord's prayer, which is a perfect 
model of prayer. Copy it, my dear, 
and pray that thy Heavenly Father's 
will may be done on earth as it is heaven. 
Throw yourself entirely on his protec- 
tion — trust in his mercy, and say — Do 
with and for me what Thou seest best. 
Thy will, not mine be done. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF AGREEABLE 
AND SENSIBLE CONVERSATION. 

Time passes very quickly when people 
are happy, and when they are in the 
company of those they love. Mary was 
so happy with her dear brother Edwin^ 
that the six weeks of his vacation had 
expired before she thought he had been 
half the time at home ; but the day he 
returned to school was to her a very, 
very long day ; she thought that single 
day longer than the whole six weeks 
her brother had been at home. The 
time, indeed, had appeared short to 
every one in the house as well as to 
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Mary ; for as Mr. Belmore had d great 
many agreeable neighbours^ he saw a 
good deal of compay, while Edwin was 
at home, as be said, that young people 
acquire as much information from the 
conversation of sensible, well-informed 
people, as from books : that conversa- 
tion has this advantage over books — it 
neither hurts the eyes, nor gives one a 
head-ache, as long study frequently does; 
besides, it gives the practical part of con- 
versation — whereas books only give the 
theory. 

Every neighbour that was sensible 
and good was invited to Mr. Belmore's ; 
and Edwin and his friend Harley ac- 
quired a vast deal of useful information 
from the different clever people who 
visited them. Mr. Belmore took care 
that both Edwin and Harley should join 
in the conversation, whenever it was not 
too deep for them to take a part ; and 
when it was, they listened iattentively to 
what others said, and by so doing 
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(though they were both very young,) 
they were soon able to take a part on 
most subjects. 

It was considered in the country a 
great honour to be asked to Mr. Bel« 
more's, as no one who was silly, or vain, 
or ignorant, or worthless, were ever asked 
there ; so that to be seen at Belmore 
House was a sure mark of merit. 

There were some young men in the 
neighbourhood, who were very idle and 
wild, consequently they were never in- 
vited to Mr. Belmore's; and they felt 
so mortified, at being excluded from the 
most agreeable house in the county, 
that they left off doing foolish and wicked 
things, and became wise and good, and 
then they were invited by Mr. Belmore 
to his house. 

Reason is not given, but to guide us. 
Those young gentlemen, though they had 
acted wrong, were not so foolish as not 
to see the folly of their conduct ; they 
therefore made use of their reason, re- 
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pentode imd became 'v^ise : and they are 
now a great deal happier than when they 
were idle aqd wild. 

Harley had made himself so agreeable, 
that he wa$( invited by Mr. and Mrs. 
BelmOTe to spend the following holy- 
days with Edwin* 

To while away the time of Edwin's 
absence, Mary requested her mamma to 
teach her French ; and Angelique, who 
had become a prudent and a good girl> 
undertook to teach her all she could. 

'* I think," said Mary one day, " that 
the French people are very fond of 
change." 

** Why do you think so V asked Mrs. 
Belmore, ^ 

*' Because they are always changing 
their words, just the same as one would 
change a gown or a bonnet." 

*' How do you mean?" again asked 
Mrs. Belmore. 

*' They are always spelling the same 
word differently." 

N 2 
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'' No, my dear, you must make a mis- 
take." 

'' Indeed they do, mamma. Now look 
here. My sister has icrit a letter, and 
here, again, in the very same page, they 
say — the letter that my sister has icrite.'' 

'' That is according to the nature of 
their language ; it does not proceed from 
a love of change.'* 

" Explain that to me, if you please,*' 
said Mary. • 

''There are certain rules laid down 
by grammarians, that must be attended 
to. Their present participle never 
changes, any more than our own; but 
their past participle takes different ter- 
minations, according to the words it may 
be governed by." 

'' I do not understand the government 
of words," said Mary. 

'' Then I must try to make it more 
plain to you ; and when you once under- 
stand it (which you will soon do if you 
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pay attention) you will then find it very 
easy." 

** 1 will pay attention," said Mary. 

'' When you use the past participle, 
without employing a helping verb, the 
participle must then agree in gender and 
number with the noun or* pronoun to 
which it relates. 

EXAMPLE. 

Un bomme aim6 du public. 

Une femme aim6e du public.'^ 

** You observe, that in this case the 
past participle, nimi, agrees with the 
gender of the noun." 

*' I do," said Mary. 

*' When the past participle is accom- 
panied with the helping verb, to be, it 
then agrees in gender and number with 
the subject of the verb. 

EXAMPLE. 

Mon pfere est averti. 
Ma mfere est avertie." 
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''I understand/' said Mary, 'Uhese 
two examples; but look here s^iD> 
how they change. 
Mon pire a bftti une maison. 
Ma m^re a b&ti une niaison/' 
'' I will explain that to you. VThen 
the past participle is accompanied with 
the helping verb, to have^ it never agrees 
with the subject of this verb." 

•' With what, then, does it agree ?" 
** This is the most difficult part, as the 
participle is here sometimes variable, and 
sometimes invariable: but even this 
difficulty you will surmount by appli- 
cation, for there is nothing too hard for 
the mind to comprehend. 

'' The participle is invariable when it 
is followed by what they call the regime 
direct/ 

EXAMPLE. 

*' Mes scBurs ont ^crit une lettre. 

'' It is variable when it is preceded by 
the regime direct. 
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EXAMPLE. 

'' Je vous envoie la lettre que mes 
s<Burs ont 6crite." 

'' Oh^ mamma, that chopping and 
changing is indeed very puzzling/' 

'' Every thing is difficult, until we 
know how to do it. A little application 
will soon enable you to understand the 
French participles perfectly. You have 
talents to overcome every difficulty^ if 
you will exercise them ; and remember, 
my dear, that talents are not bestowed 
upon us to wither in indolence." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



NO PERSON IS BORN TO BE IDLE. 



" Mamma," said Mary, " I still think 
^hat the French are very foolish/* 

" On the contrary, they are a very 
clever people ; and Nature has been very 
bountiful to them/' 

" Then why did they make so much 
trouble to themselves by changing the 
past participles of their verbs so often?" 

'^ Indeed it appears to us that they might 
have managed their participles different- 
ly : but I dare say they had a good rea- 
son for it/' 

'' But it makes the language so very 
difficult/' 
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" And yet, Mary," said Mrs. Belmo^e, 
** the English learn to speak and write 
it better, and sooner, than the French 
learn the English, which you think so 
easy." 

"And how is that?" 

*' Perhaps it is that the English have 
more application than the French ; for 
you know that we can all do more for 
ourselves, than any one can do for us ; 
and that we are all just what we choose 
to make ourselves." 

" Were that the case, mamma, then 
every body would be learned, and wise, 
and rich, and good, and great. '^ 

'' Every one has it in his power to be 
wise, and good — ^yes, and rich too ; ex- 
cept those who are born blind, or lame, 
or foolish, or are very unfortunate." 

** The servants cannot make them* 
selves rich." 

'' For ihem^ they certainly can, their 
wants being few, a little would suffice 
for them." 
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" How ?" 

" By being careful of their wages, 
and laying them up for old age, instead of 
throwing them away upon finery, which 
they do not require, and would be more 
respectable without." 

** But our servants do not do so." 

'' No, because I do not allow them. I 
would not keep them if they did." 

** But the beggars, they have no wages 
to receive." 

'' Many of them had — and some of 
those that are now begging, were once, 
perhaps, rich ; — ^but want of prudence in 
some, and wicked and worthless propen- 
sities in others^ have reduced them to 
poverty. The number of those, who are 
reduced through no fault of their own, 
will be found, I imagine, to be very 
small." 

*' Then, mamma, are all those who are 
always prudent and good 2" 

^' Far from it my dear, though those. 
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who are prudent and good, are rarely re- 
duced to poverty; yet we frequently see 
very bad people who are rich. Wealth 
ia a trust committed to our care; if we 
make a good use of riches, they certainly 
are a blessing ; but if not, it is then a 
very great misfortune to be rich ; for to 
whom much is given, of them also shall 
much be required." 

'' Does Mr. Givemore make a good 
ilse of his riches ?" 

'T fear not." 

'' But, mamma, he gives money to 
every oat that asks him for it." 

^' And thereby not unfrequently adds 
to the number of idlers, and drunk* 
ards." 

'' Then, mamma, should he not give 
money away?*' 

. *' I do not say that, neither," replied 
Mrs. Belmore, '' but be should inquire into 
their wants, before he supplies them with 
money, and if they belong to the working 
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classes, rather than give them a gratu-^ 
itous donation, he should, if possible, 
make them work for it." 

^^ I see, like the idle woman, who 
came to you, la3t year ; you may remem- 
ber, mamma, that when you gave her 
money, you gave her, at the same time, 
work to do for it, and when you had no 
more work to give her to do, you cut a 
large hole in papa's stockings, and gave 
it her to darn, and then you cut up cloth 
into a great many little pieces, and gave 
it to her to make patch-work, and she 
made a very nice warm quilt for a bed 
with it, which you made her a present of 
when it was cold weather, and she wbA 
very glad to get it." 

** You mean old Margery, who is now 
so very industrious," said Mrs. Belmore, 
'' she was then very ignorant, and did 
not know how to make herself useful * 
ignorant people are frequently more to be 
pitied than blamed." 

'' Now she is ; but you know, mamma. 
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that she was very idle, when she first 
came to you." 

" She was then very ignorant," said 
Mrs. Belmore, ** but I have cured her of 
her idle and bad habits, and she is now 
very useful. No sensible person would 
wish to live an idle life/' 

** But, do you remember that you once 
took her work out of her hand, and scold- 
ed her for working ?" 

'' That was when she was ill, and not 
able to work. Nobody should be made 
to work, when they are not able/' 

" Margery is now very useful. Is she 
not?" 

*' Yes, my dear, she is one of the most 
useful persons in the county; for she at- 
tends all the sick, that have no one to 
take care of them, and owing to her care- 
ful attentions, many people have recover- 
ed, that might have died but for her." 

'' I should not like to attend the 
sick." 

'* I dare say not," replied Mrs. Bel- 
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more, " it certainly is not an agreeable 
occupation; but it is a very necessary 
one, and we must all try to make our- 
selves useful, in one way or other. Every 
one cannot be great and rich ; but every 
body can make himself useful, in his 
sphere. Look, for instance, at the house* 
dog, how diligent he is in watching the 
house; the horses are at work in the 
fields; the vegetables in the garden grow 
a little, and a little, every day ; in short, 
nothing in nature is idle." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Edwin's return from school. 



Three months and a half had now 
elapsed since Edwin^s return to school, 
and, in one month more, his vacation 
would again begin. Mary began to 
count the days until he should return : 
each morning she was heard to exclaim 
— '* Edwin will be at home one day 
sooner." At last he arrived, accompa- 
nied by his friend Harley. 

Mary hugged her brother so long and 
so closely, that had he been less robust, 
he would have run some chance of being 
squeezed to death by her. " You are like 
a young bear, Mary," said Mrs. Belmore, 
*'pray do not squeeze your brother sp 
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closely; be so good as to remember, 
there are others he owes a salute to as 
well as yourself." 

Mary laughed;^ and though she let 
her brother escape from the pressure of 
her arms, she still held him, as if afraid 
of losing him again . 

** Ihope, Edwin,"said Mary, *'thatyou 
are not taught poetry and fiction at 
school, for I do not like to read books 
that are not true." 

**True stories," said Mrs. Belmore, 
** are certainly more instructive, and fre- 
quently as amusing." 

** Then why do people ever write false 
stories ?" 

" True stories, such as history, for in- 
stance, require more attention than fabu- 
lous stories ; and when one is fatigued with 
hard study, a lighter book, which does 
not require attention, frequently amuses : 
besides, a great deal of moral truth may 
be conveyed in tales of fancy, as well as 
much useful instruction." 
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" Is not all poetry fictitiousT* asked 
Mary. 

"No; some is true, some fictitious, 
and some a mixture of both." 

" But is it not wrong to join truth and 
fiction together t" 

**No, my dear, all sensible people 
know when to separate them." 
I '* I am sure," said Mary, '* that I could 
not separate them . '' 

*' I dare say not ; but when you are 
older, and know more than you do now, 
you will, no doubt, be able to separate 
trqth from fiction." 

•' Tell me, mamma, if you please, what 
is an allegory ?" 

" A figurative discourse, in which 
something is intended that is not con- 
tained in the words literally taken." 

*' And what is a parable ?" 

•' A similitude." 

'* And a similitude ? for I never heard 
the word before." 
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^' LikenesSi comparison, simile/' said 
Mrs. Belmore. 

" I should like to be grown up, to un- 
derstand all these hard words." 

^' But you might understand them, 
Mary, without being grown up ; and you 
might be grown up without understanding 
them." 

" How ?'• asked Mary. 

"A great many grown up people are 
very ignorant, and a great many little 
people are very clever." 

'* But, mamma, I niean old people." 

'* Well, Mary, a great many old people 
are very ignorant, because they were 
very idle when young. It is only those 
who are diligent in youth who are wise 
and clever when they become old." 

*' Then, mamma, I will try to be very 
diligent now, for fear of being Ignorant 
when I become old." 

* ' You have formed a wise resolution, my 
dear, which, I trust, you will attend to.^: 
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'' I should not like to be ignorant^ but 
would wish to know every thing." 

" No one," continued Mrs. Belmore, 
''can know every thing; and sensible 
people are not ashamed to say, they do 
not understand such and such things;, 
and, by so doing, they gain information : 
whereas, the pretender to knowledge is 
laughed at. Let me advise you, there- 
fore, never to pretend ,to know more- 
than you do." 

'' Are men taught all the sciences ?" 

"No, my dear; it is not requisite 
for any one to know them all ; and, if they 
attempted to learn many of them, they 
could know them but very imperfectly. 
It is better to knrfw a few well, than a 
great many superficially." 

'* Then, I suppose they ought to know 
all that women do, and some more ?" 

''It is not absolutely necessary for 
them to know all that women are usu- 
ally taught — music and drawing for in- 
stance, they might do without, as there 

o2 
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are other things which are more useful 
to men than either of these/' 

" What are they ? asked Mary. 

''That depends upon the profession 
they may be intended for ; but I con- 
ceive that every gentleman ought to be 
instructed in rhetoric." 

« What is rhetoric ?" 

'' It is the art of speaking and writing 
with elegance ; and as most men are fre- 
quently obliged to speak in public, it is 
of consequence to them to do it well."^ 

'' Is speaking well one of the first 
accomplishments? " 

*' I coni^der it as the very first/* 

" Could we not teach ourselves rhe- 
toric?" 

*' I told you some time ago, that we 
can all do more for ourselves than any 
one can do for us; but, at the same 
time, it would be better to study rhe- 
toric under the eye of a master/' 

*' But all that one has to do is, to 
make use of nice pretty words/' 
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*' Nice and pretty words, my dear, 
might not be appropriate words." 

*'How, mamma?" 

" They might not suit the subject we 
talk about. For instance, here is the 
key of my writing-box ; it is made of 
silver, and is a nice pretty key. Now 
take it, and you will find that it will 
open the writing-bo^ in a moment, for it 
suits it exactly." 

'* Yes, mamma, it does ; I have opened 
your writing-box with it." 

" Well, go now, and open my work- 
box with it." 

" I cannot ; the key is too large, it 
won't go in." 

** You see, then, Mary, that though it 
is a nice pretty key, it is not an appro- 
priate key, when you apply it to the 
work-box." 

" I can," said Mary, " understand an 
appropriate key, but I cannot an appro* 
priate word." 

'' Then I must try to make this little 
bead understand it" said Mrs. Belmore, 
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patting Mary's. *'^You said the other 
day, yoa may remember, that you were 
surprised at the butcher's dog haying bit 
the old woman." 

" Yes, I remember.'* 

" What is there surprising, Mary, in 
a wicked dog biting an old woman ?'' 

'' What then, ought I to have said ?*^ 

** That you were confounded.** 

'^Oh, mamma! that is not a pretty 
word.*' " 

"But it is an appropriate word for 
the occasion. At another time, you said, 
you were astonished to see your young 
friend, Julia Howard, here."^ 

" Yes, mamma, because I did not ex- 
pect her." 

**Yet her coming here, though she 
was not expected, should not have asto- 
nished you." 

" Well, what should it have done ? " 

•' Surprised you. Don't you recollect 
the lesson your brother was reading to 
you the other day, from Doctor Blair's 
•writings, where he says that we are sur- 
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^prised at what is new or unexpected — 
astonished^ at what is vast and great — 
and confounded^ at what is shocking or 
terrible." 

'^ Oh, mammai these distinctions are 
very puzzling/' 

** They require attention, certainly." 

" There are other words," said Mary, 
^' that I never knew how to use ; they 
are so much alike, that I cannot under- 
stand them." 

*' What are these ? " 

" With, and by^ 

'' Yes; I remember, when I asked you 
the other day, who was with you ? you 
answered me, that yon vrere with your- 
self." 

'^ Then I ought to have said, bi/ my- 
self?" 

^* Certainly. A man makes a fortune 
ly industry, and he spends it with satis- 
faction." 

'' I see, mamma." 

" You said also the other day, that 
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your brother had a custom of listemiig. 
Now you ought to have said habit ; cma- 
torn respects the actiw» bi^bit Uie actor/' 

" I now think, mamma, that it is very 
difficult to speak -wi th elegance^ acid to 
understand rhetoric." 

*^ There is ^no pccaaion for.a woman to 
understand rhetoric ; it is not her pro- 
vince to ^peak in public ; jeiU she h9& to 
dp, is to endf-ajv^QUr to. gain .a clear idea 
of the subject she speaks uppn, dud thmi 
to express herself with; simplicity and 
precision: all fine and pedantic words 
would only caKse h^ itP be ia^ighed at/' 

** Well, I shall never ipake vse.of pe- 
xlantic yrprds ; but Bdwiu may, J aupr 
pose, use them without being latig^iied 
• at?" : : . '^ 

** Simplicity in men," said Mrs. :B©1- 
more, ^\ is quite as becoming as it is in 
.women. Simplijcity of atyle is one of 
the greatest beauties." . : * i 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN, TO STUDY 
THEIR CHARACTER, BEFORE THEY 
MAKE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION, 

One evening, as Mrs. Belmore and her 
children were walking in a retired part 
of the country, they suddenly came to a 
SBaall copse of trees, under the shade of 
which, sat a young man drowned in 
tears. On perceiving Mrs. Belmote^ he 
rose and accosted her. 

*' Mr. Denby !" cried she, " I am glad 
Xo see you^ it it a very Iwg time since I 
have had th^ pleasure." 

'*I have been an invalid, madam," 
said the young gentleman, ''else I should 
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have done myself the pleasure of paying 
my respects to you and Mr. Belmore, 
long ere this, and shall certainly take an 
early opportunity of renewing my visits 
to such valued friends." 

After Mr. Denby had taken his leave, 
Edwin asked his mamma if she knew 
why he had been crying, when they first 
met him. 

''He has neither father nor mother, 
Edwin, and I dare say he was crying for 
their unhappy fate." 

" What was their fate, mamma ?" asked 
Edwin.'' 

'* His father fell, last year, in a duel> 
and his mother felt so severely the loss 
of her husband, that she died soon 
after." 

'' How did his father happen to fall in 
dueir 

'' Being a very ^bad tempered man, 
he quarrelled with his friend, who shot 
him." 
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** Don't you thinks mamma, that his 
friend did very wrong.'* 

** Certainly, my dear, the practice of 
duelling is repugnant to the laws of both. 
God and man." 

•' Mr. Denby's father, paid dearly for 
his bad humour, don't you think so, 

• • • 

mamma ?" 

" You see the consequences, my dear 
Edwin, of not having a command over 
the temper. A man has every thing to 
lose, when he loses his temper. He 
loses his argument; he loses his friend, 
and he loses himself. A command over 
the temper, is what every person should 
seek most earnestly to acquire. No per- 
son can be galled sensible, who cannot 
command his temper ; it is one of the 
most useful acquirements which any pet* 
son can possess." 

'' I suppose, the gentleman's honour 
was concerned, and he thought he Was 
obliged to defend it." 
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''A man is bound, Edwin, to take care 
of his life, as well as of bis honour." 

'' But, mamma, the old colonel, that 
visited papa the other day, — you said he 
acted wrong, because he bid himself be- 
hind a tree, to s^ive his life, during a 
battle." ^ 

'^ A principle, just in itself, may be 
dishonoured by the mesCtas resorted to 
for its accoipplishment : although the 
preservatipi:! of our lives is our boundeii 
^uty, yet we ar$ not to preserve life at 
the expense of our duty. Had the co- 
lonel been a private. gentleman, he would 
baye acted perfectly right, in hiding be- 
' bind a tree to screen himself from danger; 
but, as he bad. the command of a regir 
ment, it was his d;uty, not only to show a 
^od example to his men, but also, tQ 
lose his life for the good of his country> 
if requisite." 

*' WilJ you, if you please, tell us the 
verses that were written on him by a pri- 
vate soldier ?" 
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** Yes, my dear; they were written ex- 
tempore, in imitatioh of Peter Pindar's 
Ode to Disappointment." 

" Ah ! Fortune, how cruel youVe been, 
To tarnish a name once so fair. 
The great man is now become mean, 
Alas ! he is lost in despair. 

Hope deserts an unfortunate swain, 
In anguish he parts with what's dear 
Alas ! ne*er to see it again. 
His Regiment no more to be near. 

No more he can face the bright day. 
He feels the extent of his grief; 
To despair he now yields him- a prey, 
For what can affc^rd hitn relief? 

His regiment once more he would view, 
One look his last comfort should be. 
Then to Honour and War bid adieu, 
And sorrow derote him to thee." 

** Had this colonel been a man of 
sense, he would not have gone into the 
army." 

" But, perhaps," said Edwin, " he did 
not know when he first entered the army. 
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that he was a coward, and would be 
frightened, when he went into battle." 

' * That is exactly what I blame him 
for. I do not find fault with him for 
being a coward ; but because he did not 
examine himself, and find out his own 
character. Every sensible man sifts 
and examines his own mind, and then 
he chooses the profession he is best suited 
for." 

" Suppose," cried Mary, " I were 
obliged to follow a profession, I am sure 
I should not be able to say what would 
suit me best." 

" Perhaps not, at first ; but, after 
studying your character narrowly, you 
would, I think, be able to form an opi- 
nion of your own powers." 

"I am sure I would not be a soldier, 
for I hate fighting. I should riot like to 
be a sailor, for I do not like to live on 
the sea. I should not like to be a phy* 
sician, as I dislike going into a sick 
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''You are talking, Mary, as if you 
were a boy ; now, just have the good- 
ness to fancy yourself a little girl, and 
then try to find out what you would do 
were you forced to work for a livelihood." 
*' Let me see — I must think* I should 
not do for a milliner, for I cannot make 
bonnets, and I do not like sewing. I 
could not make a livelihood by writing, 
for I cannot invent a story. I could, 
perhaps — yes, mamma, I think I have 
found out what I would do. : I should 
like to be a school-mistress, and teach 
little children to read and write." 

*' You see now, Mary, that by exami- 
ning yourself, you have at last found 
out what would suit you. Boys should 
study themselves before they choose a 
profession, just as you have done now." 

" Will Edwin examine himself before 
be chooses a profession ?" 

'^ I trust he will be so fortunate as to 
know himself, before he enters into any 
line of life." 
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** But, mamma, a person may cbatlge 
his mind*^be may like one profession oiie 
day, and another sort of profession ano- 
ther." i 

'^ That shows still more the necessity 
there is for boys to study thoroughly 
their own minds. People that are change- 
able should watch themselves narrow^ly, 
and think soberly, and by so doing, 
they will, in time, be enabled to act 
steadily." 

*' You may remember, mamma, when 
I was a very little girl, that I was very 
fond of dress ; well, had I been asked 
then, what profession I would choose, I 
would have chosen to be a dress-iAaker ; 
but you, mamma, corrected my taste, 
and I now think that a load of finery is 
quite odious." 

" That shows the necessity of pointing 
out errors of judgment to children at an 
early age, and before false ideas have 
taken root in the mind." 

'* Oh, mamma, if I had grown up with 
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the taste for dress I had then, I should 
now be a perfect fright." 

'* It gives me pleasure, my dear girl, 
to find that you have the good sense to 
profit by a considerate view of the past. 
Reflection not only enables us to profit 
from the past, but it instils benevolence 
and charity into the heart ; for, reflecting 
on our own errors, we learn to be lenient 
to the failings of others ; and if we wish 
to be really happy, we shall seek to 
cherish in our minds benevolence and 
good will to all mankind ; for it is impos- 
sible to bear the love of our fellow-crea- 
ture in our hearts, and not feel happy. 
This turn of mind will create a thou- 
sand new sources of happiness, for the 
more good we do, the more happy we 
shall be." 

'* I should like to do good," said Mary, 
" for I hate every thing that is bad." 

"Then, Mary, you have one good 
qualification at least," said Edwin. 
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*' Now, Edwin, that is not your own, 
you saw it in the book you were reading 
the other day." 

" It is my own now, my dear Mary," 
said Edwin ; " for every thing I read I 
make my own/' 

" Right, Edwin," cried Mrs. Belmore. 

'' Well, but, mamma," replied Mary, 
** although we may eat of every thing 
that is on the table, we are not to give 
them away." 

"And why may I not give them away, 
if I wish to do so?" 

" You, mamma, may, because every 
thing on the table is your own ; but Edwin 
and I could not give any thing away, as 
they are not our veritable own." 

'*You would be a keen reasoner," 
said Mrs. Belmore, "if you had words 
to express your meaning." 

" But I am sure, mamma, you under- 
stand what I mean." 

" Perhaps T do ; and I suppose you 
mean to insinuate that the worm only 
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has a right to wear silk, since it alone 
produces it from itself." 

" ^ow, mamma," cried Mary, "that re- 
mark is what I call your own-hecznse, 
like the silk-worm, you produce it." 



^2 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

SOME REMARKS ON THE SCIENCES. 

Mrs. Tellit, a neighbour of Mrs. Bel- 
more, happening to call upon her one 
day, told so many odd stories of all her 
acquaintance, that Mrs. Belmore, dislik- 
ing her gossiping manner, gave an order 
to her servants, that when Mrs. Tellit 
next called, to say she was occupied, 
and could not be seen. ** I am deter- 
mined," said she to Mr. Belmore, '* never 
to be at home to that woman, for her 
gossiping, ill-natured way, is exceed- 
ingly disagreeable to me ; she has some- 
thing ill-natured to say of every one." 

" That being the case, you do well to 
give up her acquaintance," said Mr. Bel- 
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more, *'for there is nothing in nature 
more disagreeable than an idle, gossiping 
woman," 

" What is a gossip, mamma ?" asked 
Mary. 

*'A busy-body — a person who goes 
about, from house to house, talking of 
her neighbours." 

*' And is that wrong?" 

" Very wrong ; it often does a vast 
deal of mischief— sowsdiscord in families, 
and sometimes leads to wars and death/' 

** Well, mamma, I will never, when I 
am grown up, speak of my neighbours." 

" There are a great many other sub- 
jects of conversation that are infinitely 
more amusing, and certainly far more in- 
structive." 

** I will always speak of things, not of 
people, and then my conversation will 
neither lead to wars nor death ; for you 
know we cannot kill things like people." 

** A most sapient remark, indeed, Ma- 
ry," cried Edwin. *' Harley, did you 
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hear that ? My sister has j ust made a 
discovery, which is, that we cannot kill 
that which has no life." 

'* And never," said Harley, "was there 
a truer proposition laid down." 

" Well, now Edwin, you see I am 
right," said Mary. 

*' I did not, dear Mary, deny the 
truth of your proposition ; I only said it 
is a wise discovery." 

" Yes, Edwin, but you laughed at it." 

*' Though I did, I most willingly as- 
sent to the truth of your remark." 

" But now you laugh again, Edwin." 

" I cannot help laughing at the depth 
of your discovery." 

" Never mind him, Mary," cried Har- 
ley, " for Euclid himself never laid down 
a truer proposition." 

" Now, Edwin, do you hear that ; but 
who was Euclid ? " 

" A very learned mathematician." 

" And what is a mathematician ? " 
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'^ A man who understands mathema- 
tics." 

'^ Do you understand mathematics, 
mamma?" asked Mary. 

" No, my dear ; very few women do." 

*' Does papa ? " 

"Yes." 

"And Edwin?" 

" Not yet; but he will when he is a 
little older." 

" Do all men know mathematics ? " 

" No, it is not necessary for all men to 
understand that science." 

" What is science ? " 

" Knowledge acquired by demonstra- 
tion." 

" Is all knowledge acquired by de- 
monstration ? " 

" No, not all ; we must believe a 
great deal on the credit of others." 

" But what is mathematics ? " 

''That science which contemplates 
whatever is capable of being measured, 
or numbered/' 
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'' Shall I be taught mathematics when 
I am big?" 

'' No, there is no occasion for you to 
understand that science.'' 

" Then what are the sciences that 
women are taught ? " 

'* Arithmetic, drawing, geography, 
grammar, history, music, penmanship, 
a little theology, and perhaps a little 
mythology." 

'* What is penmanship, mamma ? " 

'* Writing, my dear." 

" And theology ? " 

" Theology is the science which 
teaches the knowledge of God and di- 
vine things." 

*' And what does mythology teach ?" 

" Mythology is called the science of 
fabulous history, or stories invented by 
the ancients in honour of their gods and 
heroes : in fact, mythology is a history 
of the heathen gods and goddesses." 

" Come, Harley," cried Edwin, " now 
that my mother and sister have got into 
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the arts and sciences, let us go and try 
my new poney." 

'' I do not think," said Mary, *'that I 
should be at all interested in the study 
of mythology, for I am not partial to fa- 
bulous stories." 

" Some knowledge of mythology is 
necessary, to enable us to understand 
the poets and ancient writers, who very 
often mention in their works the heroes 
of mythology." 

*' I did not know that mythology was 
so useful. I should now, I think, like 
to understand it." 

"Ignorance frequently causes us to 
despise things which, on becoming ac- 
quainted with, we admire." 

'* And therefore, mamma, you think I 
was wrong to dislike mythology before I 
understood any thing of it." 

** Sensible people, Mary, will--rer- 
tainly never give their opinions on a sub- 
ject with which they are unacquainted." 

" I hope this will be a lesson to me, 
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never to speak on a subject until I un- 
derstand it. At the same time^ I still 
like true stories in preference to fabu- 
lous ones." 

" And I am glad, my dear, that you 
do, for I can assure you that history will 
improve you a vast deal more than read- 
ing about the heathen gods and god* 
desses." 

" I like history very much," said 
Mary. " You know, mamma, when I 
was a very little girl, you gave me the 
Universal History to read, and it amused 
me very much to read about all the 
great and good men that lived before 
and after the Flood. Then I read Gold- 
smith's Abridgment of Greece and Rome, 
and now I am reading the History of 
England." 

" And when you have made yourself 
well acquainted with the history of your 
own country," you shall then have the 
History of France." 

" What is the writer's name?" 

*'Anquetil, my dear. I believe his 
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History of France is reckoned the best ; 
it is certainly very amusing ; he tells a 
great many interesting stories about the 
courts and the principal characters be- 
longing to it." 
. " Is Anquetils history in English ?" 

" No, it is in French. I do not think 
it has ever been translated." 

'' I am glad, mamma, that I was not 
born the great Napoleon ; if I had, I 
should have been very unhappy." 

*' Why, my dear?" 

' ' Because he was the cause of a great 
many people losing their lives: now, 
when I broke the leg of my poor little 
canary bird by accident, oh ! I was so 
very, very unhappy." 

** Every person must be unhappy, 
when they do what is wrong." 

"Then why, mamma, did Napoleon 
do what was wrong ? " 

'' Had he studied his own interest, he 
would have acted differently." 

" But I heard papa say the other day, 
that every man studies his own interest." 
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"In a worldly sense, they do, or 
rather think they do ; for after all, the 
straight forward way of acting brings a 
man soonest to the object he may have 
in view." 

" Oh ! cried Edwin" (who at that mo- 
ment entered the room with Harley), 
" Napoleon looked upon Fate as a 
lady's page, that he had only to whistle 
for when he wanted him." 

'' Then the lady's page," said Harley, 
•' acted a treacherous part by him." 

** I suppose Napoleon was trop esige- 
ant, so the page left him and went into 
the service of another master." 

" The battle, you see, my children," 
said Mrs. Belmore, ** is not always to 
the strong." 

'* I am sure," cried Harley, ** it should 
never be to the boaster." 

" No," replied Mrs. Belmore, " for we 
know not what a single day may bring 
forth. We are very weak creatures 
when we trust in ourselves for aid. Had 
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Napoleon confided in Heaven, instead 
of putting his trust dans les ParqueSy he 
might still have been on the throne of 
France. But the wicked, you know, my 
children, are like the chaff, which the 
wind bloweth ; there is no rest for them, 
neither here nor hereafter : but the good, 
how very different is it with them ! They 
are happy always ; for they build their 
happiness upon that Rock which cannot 
be moved." 

*' I hope, mamma," said Mary, " that 
we may all be happy hereafter." 

** It is in our own power, my dear, to 
be so ; it is in every one's power : we 
have only to ask, and assuredly we shall 
receive. God never says. No, to any 
one that asks sincerely in the name, and 
for the sake, of Jesus Christ." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ON THE ADVANTAGES OF PRESENCE 

OF MIND. 

" When Mrs. Howard called here this 
morning," said Mrs. Belmore, " she told 
me a very curious story about the Misses 
Maxwell, the two young ladies, you may 
recollect to have seen at Brighton last 
year; and as you like true stories, I 
will tell it to you, and I trust you will 
profit by the recital, by seeking to emu- 
late the one, and avoid the errors of the 
other." 

'* Oh ! thank you, mamma," cried Ma- 
ry* "I like true stories, dearly." 

'Well, Mary, the young ladies in 
question are called Indolence and Energy. 
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But these are not their true names^ only 
names their friends have given them, on 
account of the difference in their cha- 
racters. The eldest is Julia, commonly- 
called Indolence ; the other, Emma, or 
Energy. They are the daughters of 
Colonel Maxwell, of Longlands." 

*' Is Longlands a town, mamma ? '* 
asked Mary. 

*' No, my dear, it is the name of Co- 
lonel Maxwell's country seat. Well, 
Mary, Julia, or Indolence, had the mis- 
fortune to be left to the care of her aunt, 
a delicate and sickly woman, who had 
not health to attend to her niece's edu- 
cation, consequently the unfortunate 
little Julia was consigned over to the 
care of a young governess, who instructed 
her in every elegant accomplishment, 
but neglected entirely to form her cha- 
racter. The useful part of instruction 
was never thought of, while every other 
was cultivated and carefully improved. 
Emma, the youngest, was more fortu- 
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nate ; she was educated by her mother ; 
and while she instructed her in every 
elegant accomplishment, did not neglect 
the more useful part of instruction, the 
regulation of her heart and mind. 

** Mrs. Maxwell was sensible that very 
few people pass through life without 
meeting with misfortunes. Strength of 
mind, then, to bear up against the ills of 
life, is one of the most useful acquire- 
ments, and the attainment of which ought 
diligently to be sought after, by every 
young person. This, little Emma's mo- 
ther endeavoured to teach her, she was 
taught to fear nothing but vice, she con- 
sequently grew up courageous, and being 
always mistress of herself, she was ever 
ready to act for the good of herself and 
others." 

"But why did Mrs. Maxwell give her 
eldest daughter to be educated by her 
aunt, since she did not know how to do 
it?" 
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'* Mrs. , was going abroad with 

her husband, to a hot climate, she was 
afraid it might not agree with her child,^ 
and therefore, left her to the care of her 
aunt, who was in good health when she 
undertook the care of the little Julia." 

" Well, but what did the sisters do to 
cause them to get the nicknames of In-* 
dolence and Energy?" asked Angelique, 
who had not heard the story. 

**' Julia, or Indolence, was accustom- 
ed to take her breakfast in bed, after 
which, she would get up, dress herself, 
and then lie on a sofa, with a novel, 
Until dinner-time ; she, therefore, became 
weak and languid, and had not strength 
of mind either to think, or act, with judg- 
ment. 

'* One morning, when she was sitting 
with a novel in her hand, near the fire, 
her thin muslin dress caught the flame; 
she was about to run into the air, with 
her dress all in a blaze, when her sister 
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caught her at the door, pushed her back 
into the room, and rolled the carpet round 
her, 

'* Another day, the two sisters were 
walking in a field together, near their 
father's house, when a bull made towards 
them, bellowing furiously. Indolence 
became so frightened, that she could not 
move, but stood riveted to the spot, 
(although she had full time to get away 
from it, as she was close to the gate of 
the park, by which she entered). In this 
emergency. Energy could not leave her 
sister alone, to be torn to pieces by this 
furious animal. She, therefore, stood 
still by the side of her sister, until the 
Bull was within three feet of them, when 
she suddenly opened her parasol in its 
face. The suddenness of the action 
frightened the horrid animal, and it in- 
stantly turned and went off, and the 
young ladies then made their escape, by 
leaving the park." 

** Oh, mamma!" cried Mary, *'how 
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tery, very happy, Energy must have felt 
after leaving the park, and seeing her 
sister in safety; saved, too, by her pre- 
sence of mind. Had I been her, I think 
I should almost have died with joy." 

^* I dare say Energy was very happy, 
but her mind was too well regulated, to 
let either joy or grief, however excessive, 
have such an eiFect upon her. . AH she 
thought of, after witnessing the depar- 
ture of the enemy, was, to fall upon her 
knees, and return thanks to that great and 
good Being, who had made her the in- 
strument of her sister's preservation." 

*' What a noble character she must 
be !" cried Mary, " I would give a great 
deal to be acquainted with her," 

" Perhaps you may have that pleasure 
one of these days. I will ask Mrs. 
Howard, the first time I see her, to in- 
troduce me to General and Mrs. Max- 
well, for I am as anxious to see the 
glorious and heroic girl, as you are." - 

*' How happy Energy's papa and 
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mamma must be, at having so clever 
iind good a daughter ; and, I dare say,, 
they are very sorry that they let Julia go 
to be brought up by her auut, for had she 
been educated by her own mamma, she 

« 

might have been as clever as Energy." 

*' Very possibly." 

" I now find, mamma, that it is very 
requisite to have presence of mind, to 
know how to act when exposed to 
danger." 

'' It is very certain, Mary, that pre- 
sence of mind has saved a great many 
lives." 

*' I will now," said Mrs. Belmore, 
'* tell you of another little girl, who saved 
the life of her father, by her presence of 
mind." 

*' When the native troops at Vellore^ 
in the East Indies, rebelled against the 
King's forces, a Captain White was thea 
in the garrison, and on hearing the re- 
port of cannon, he got out of bed, and 
i)r?ut to the barracks, where the English 
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troops were quartered, to see what was 
the cause of the firing. When he got 
there^ he was surprised to find no sentry 
on guard; and upon approaching nearer, 
he was shocked to see several brave fel- 
lows stretched lifeless on the ground. 

*' Captain White, upon witnessing this, 
instantly hurried ofi* to the house of the 
Commandant, which stood on the oppo- 
site side of the square; but, before he 
reached the house, he stumbled over some- 
thing that lay in his way, and, upon 
stooping to examine it, as well as the 
dim light would permit, he found to his 
infinite hotror, that it was the lifeless body 
of the Commandant. All was still around 
him, but he heard constant firing at some 
distance from the place where he was. 
He looked about, to see if he could find 
some stray English troops that he might 
head, and try to quell the disturbance, 
but not a single white face was to be 
seen. 

' It is impossible/ said the Captain td 
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himself, * to stem a torrent with a handfal 
of mud.' He returned, therefore, to his 
quarters, to await the fate which appear- 
ed to be inevitable. Upon mentioning 
the particulars to his daughter, a girl 
about sixteen, and advising her to be re^ 
signed to what could not be helped, he 
expected to have seen her wring her 
hands, tear her hair, and cry bitterly; 
but, instead of this, she instantly left the 
room, and returned in a few minutes 
with a large pot of Day and Martin's 
blacking in her hand; with this liquid 
she rubbed her father's face, neck, and 
hands, in such a way that, had the SuU 
tan himself seen him, he would not have 
spurned him as a subject. She then 
twisted a turban round his head, and 
made him get into bed, in the meanest^ 
looking apartment the house could pro* 
duce. She then began to rub herself 
with the same liquid, and, having attired 
herself in the costume of a Moorish 
woman^ sat down by the side of her 
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father's bed> to await the event. She 
had scarcely done so, when the door of 
the apartment was forcibly burst open, 
and the room filled with armed MussuU 
mans. This little girl immediately ad- 
dressed them in their own language, and 
asked them what they meant by disturb- 
ing her dear sick father? — uncovering 
his face to show he was of the true caste; 

" The fellows immediately retired, and 
nothing more was seen of them. At an 
early hour the following morning. Cap- 
tain White and his heroic daughter wer6 
relieved from their perilous situation, by 
the arrival of the 19th Light Dragoons.'^ 

** Oh I mamma !" cried Mary, " Miss 
White showed great presence of mind in- 
deed. How I should like to have pre*- 
sence of mind to be able to save faiy 
friends, like Energy and Miss White*" 

** Try to emulate those young ladies 
in presence of mind^ and you will as* 
suredly succeed — though, I trust, you 
will never, like them, be tried." 
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" How very happy," said Angeliquc^ 
''they must feel at being so celebrated/' 

'' Say, rather, Angelique, to feel that 
they have been of use to their friends." 

*' But there is no harm, aunt, in wish* 
ing to have a good name." 

" Certainly not ; every person . should 
be emulous of a good name, but he ought 
at the same time, to be more anxious to 
deserve that name. I dare say the two 
dear girls we have just been speaking of, 
never thought of any thing when they 
acted so heroically, but how to save their 
friends. The idea of acquiring a name 
never, I am sure, entered their heads. 
Those, dear Angelique, who seek after 
wisdom, are single-minded people, and 
do good for goodness sake." 

*' I should like to become wise, aunt. 
How am I to acquire wisdom ?" 

*^ Thought and observation are great 
auxiliaries to its acquirement ; but the 
chief yi^^y to acquire it is, to ask it of 
Him who (flone can impart it« Now 19 
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the time, Angelique — youth is the time 
to acquire knowledge and wisdom ; let 
not this happy period slip through your 
fingers without profiting by it. Now is 
the time to lay up a stock of useful ac- 
quirements for your after life and old 
age. 

" I am wiser now, aunt, than I was 
when I first came here, and I am sure I 
feel a great deal happier." 

*' All persons, my dear girl, feel happy 
when they act wisely." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF PROBITY. 

" We have lately been talking of wisdom 
and learning," said Mrs Belmore, '* I 
will therefore tell you a story about pro- 
bity, which I read lately in a work writ- 
ten by a very clever man, the late Rich-- 
ard Chenevix, Esq. I know you like 
true stories ; now this is quite true, and, 
as it happened in London, in November, 
1814, and is well calculated to show you 
the advantages of honesty, I will relate 

it to you. , a person who had 

seen better days, had purloined some 
provisions, to give one meal more to a 
starving wife and five dying children. 
His actual distress^ and his former pro- 
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bity being ascertained, on his examina* 
tion before a magistrate, charitable con* 
tributions poured in so fast upon him, 
unsolicited, that in three days he returned 
his thanks, iti the same daily paper which 
had announced his misery, and request- 
ed the public * no longer to overwhelm 
him with their benevolence, as he was, 
by their assistance, not only raised above 
want himself, but enabled to establish 
three of his children in the world/ 

*'You see, my dear girls, the great 
utility of probity, for had this poor man 
been of bad character, people would not * 
have relieved his wants with such alacrity 
and liberality as they did." 

**We see that plainly, ma'am,'' said 
Mary and Angelique. 

*'This talented author pays so many 
great, but just compliments to the 
Britons, that you both, as natives of thi$ 
great nation, cannot fail being emulous 
in seeking to support the name he has 
bestowed upon your country. 
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you are but little girls, you and all of us 
can add our mite for the support of our 
country's good name. It is our duty to 
love our country, and, if we love her 
truly, we shall be careful of her charac- 
ter and of her. honour. 

'< Every bad action that a Briton com- 
mits, is a stain upon the character of his 
country, and gives a stab to her honour. 

'' Look at France, and read the history 
of the Revolution there. Is there a na- 
tive of that country, endowed with com- 
mon humanity, but must blush at the 
• very mention of Robespierre^ and feel 
humbled at sharing the same birth-place 
with such a monster ?'* 

^* Look again into the histories of 
Greece and Rome ? Were not Aristides, 
Epaminondas, Fabricius, Fabius, and 
others, an honour to their country? 
Epaminondas raised Thebes to a state 
of consequence, which she had never 
known before his time. He caused her 
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to be famous in history, and to gain bat- 
tles over the Spartans, the most warlike 
nation of the Grecian states, with inferior 
forces. In short, with this great and 
good man Thebes rose to eminence ; and, 
at his death, it fell into its former insig- 
nificance. You see, then, my dear girls, 
how much there is in the power of a 
single individual to perform. 

''Fabricius, Fabius, Vespasian, and 
Titus, caused the Roman name to be 
respected by all after-ages. Read also 
the history of our own admirable Alfred. 
Do we not feel a pride in belonging to 
the same country with him ? You are 
little girls, and cannot, like these great 
men, lead armies into battle ; but they 
were not so much celebrated for their 
prowess in the field, as for the super- 
lative virtues of their private lives. 

*'Aristides was remarkable for his 
justice and integrity. The love of the 
public good was the great spring of all 
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his actions, and, with that in view, no 
diflSculties could daunt — no success or 
elevation exalt him. 

^* Epaminondas was one of those few 
exalted characters, who have scarce any 
vice, and almost every virtue. He co* 
veted neither glory nor money. It was 
always against his will that dignities 
were conferred upon him; and he be* 
haved himself, when invested with them, 
in such a manner as did more honour 
to dignities than dignities did to him. 

^' Vespasian was a man in whom 
power made no alteration, except in 
giving him the opportunity of doing good 
equal to his will. 

" And Titus was one of the most per- 
fect characters that ever lived ; his mo- 
deration, his justice, and generosity, pro- 
cured him the love of all good men, and 
the appellation of the * Delight of Man- 
kind,' which all his actions were calcu- 
lated to ensure. 

'' You see, then, my dear girls, that 
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the amiable virtues endear us more to 
the love of mankind^ than any shining 
and brilliant actions can. You yourselves^ 
though but little girls, have it in your 
power to be as good as these great men 
were. You may not be so much beloved 
by the world as they, but you can de- 
serve to be so ; and to merit the love of 
all the world is better than to possess it." 

"We will," cried the young ladies, 
'* try to deserve the love of our friends." 

** If you act from a motive of gaining 
the good opinion of the world, you would 
assuredly not merit it. These great men, 
whose characters you have just been 
reading, were actuated by no such low, 
unworthy motives. They were virtuous 
from a love of virtue, and they did good 
to their fellow-creatures through benevo- 
lence of heart. Philanthropy is a god- 
like virtue, it is a great pity that it is not 
more common among us." 

"What is the difference, pray, be- 
tween benevolence and philanthropy ?" 
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'^ Benevolence is having a disposition 
to do good. Philanthropy is the same 
thing, but more extended ; it is a wish to 
benefit all mankind, even those of diffe- 
rent regions, though differing in colour, 
in religion, in morals, and in character. 
It is like the sun ; it seeks to warm and 
animate all/' 

" Your description of Philanthropy," 
dear mamma, " is beautiful, and were 
each individual allowed but two virtues, 
I would choose Philanthropy and Truth." 

" Thank Heaven, Mary, the virtues 
are not doled out so sparingly ; we have 
free access to them all, and may appro- 
priate every one of them to ourselves, if 
we have a mind to seek after them." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PRIDE 

AND VANITY. 

As Mrs. Howard, a very particular 
friend of Mrs. Belmore's, was walking 
one morning near the Montpelier Spa, 
in Cheltenham, she saw a crowd of peo- 
ple surrounding a well-dressed young 
lady, who had fainted on one of the 
seats. . A young woman was supporting 
her head, and appeared interested about 
her : and from this young woman Mrs. 
.Howard learnt that the lady had arrived 
from Lymington the night before, expect- 
ing to meet her father on her arrival in 
.Cheltenham, but that he had left it the 
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day before, without leaving any direc- 
tions to his daughter, to say where he 
had gone to. That she was a stranger 
in the place, and without money, her 
forlorn situation had therefore over- 
powered her feelings. 

On regarding the poor lady more nar- 
rowly, Mrs. Howard, with surprise, re- 
cognised the daughter of Colonel Muc- 
land. Having made this discovery, she 
had the lady conveyed to her house, and 
had every care taken of her, and gave 
her an invitation to remain with her 
until she should hear from her father, 
which invitation Miss Mucland accepted. 
At the end of a month, a letter came 
from Colonel Muoland to his daughter, 
directing her to join him at Canterbury. 
Miss Mucland then took leave of her 
kind friend, with a thousand protesta- 
tions of gratitude for the attentions she 
had received. 

A few days after the departure of Miss 
Mucland, bills to a very large amount 
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were sent to Mrs. Howard's, for articles 
of finery, which Miss Mucland had pur- 
chased. No one refused her credit, ^on 
account of being a visitor of Mrs. How«^ 

ard. 

Honest people can get credit from all 

the world; every one is glad to oblige 

good people. 

The swindling Miss Mucland was 
jcaught, before she reached Canterbury, 
put into jail, and all her ill-gotten finery 
taken from her, so that she was not the 
richer for being dishonest, but much 
poorer, for she lost her good name, and 
she lost her kind friend, Mrs. Howard, 
at the same time. Miss Mucland was a 
vain silly girl, who thought of nothing 
but dress; all sensible people, there- 
fore, despised and avoided her. 

When Mrs. Howard told this story to 
her friend, Mrs. Belmore, the latter said, 
'' I am surprised at Miss Mucland's 
want of pride, in acting such a part," 

**0h!" replied Mrs. Howard, *' dis- 
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houest people are never blessed witb 
pride." 

*\ Blessed with pride I" repeated Ma- 
ry, '^ I thought, mamma, it was wrong 
to be proud, for you always told Edwin 
and me to be humble." 

"There are two sorts of pride, my 
dear," said Mrs, Bel more; "they are 
very different from each other, and you 
must learn to distinguish the difference. 
The pride which Mrs. Howard recom- 
mends is laudable and praiseworthy, it 
ennobles and elevates the character. 
Pride may also be low, mean, and con- 
temptible. The former every sensible 
person will seek to acquire, the latter is 
unworthy every human being." 

" Explain the difference, mamma." 

"True pride," said Mrs. Belmore, 
" will prevent a man from doing a dis- 
honest or mean action, or degrading him- 
self by low pursuits, or associating with 
worthless companions : and, if he happen 
to be descended from a family eminent for 
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virtuous actions^ he will have' pride, to 
seek to emulate his ancestors in virtuous 
and praiseworthy deeds. 

^' A profligate man, it is said, cannot 
be a proud man, because he can have 
no conception of the ennobling qualities 
of virtue. He may be a vain man, which 
is an unworthy and low sort of pride, but 
every noble-minded person will shun it. 
This is the sort of pride which lost the 
devil heaven; it is one of the greatest 
curses which is entailed on man. Let us, 
then, my dear girls, shun this sort of 
pride, and endeavour to acquire the true 
pride, which leads to virtuous actions. 

" I will tell you a story about the two 
different sorts of pride," continued' Mrs. 
Belmore, "which will; illustrate my 
meaning better than any words I can 
employ. — You have heard of Sesostris, 
who reigned in Egypt; he was one of 
the Pharaohs, whom you read about in 
the Bible. He was a great king, but 
was so puffed up with vanity, that he 
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thought himself more than man* He 
put the princes he had vanquished in 
battle into his car, to draw him about 
the streets. He used them as we do our 
horses. 

" Now, observe the difference between 
this vain, cruel, silly king, and one of 
the ancient kings of Ireland. During a 
civil war there, an officer of rank, belong- 
ing to a different clan, penetrated unob- 
served to the tent of the king, and was 
in the act of stabbing him to the heart, 
when his majesty awoke, arrested the 
arm, that was raised to strike him, seized 
the deadly weapon, and wrested it from 
the assassin's grasp. 

** * Fie !' cried the king. ' Is it thus 
you disgrace your country and your 
party, by stealing, like a thief in the 
silent hour of night, to commit murder ! 
Go! return to thy abode in safety. It 
shall never be said of me, that I com* 
bated with a defenceless man.' 

** This officer was so overcome with gra* 



titude to the kiog, aftd with admiration 
qf his conduct, that he offered to conduct 
his party to the camp of his enemy, by 
$ private ivay* But the king nobly de^ 
clined the offer, saying, he would never 
avail himself of an fict of treachery, to 
conquer even an enemy." 

" That," cried Mary, '' was noble 
pride I" 

" I must tell you more about Sesofe- 
tris:---The golden age of Egypt, was 
during his reign. He was a prince 
of the most unbouaded ambition, he 
communicated his ambitious views to 
his subjects, and animated them to dis-r 
taut enterprises : and had he been as 
good as be was clever, he might have 
retained his conquests longer than he 
did. The first and grand concern of ia 
Ifiing ought to be> to make his subjects 
happy. Sesostris became blindt ajad 
wben he could no longer lead armies 
into battle, he .wickedly put an end to 
his own life» Had this silly vain king 
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studied the art of peace, as well as 
the art of war, he would have been 
ablq to live without the latter, and 
then he would not wickedly have killed 
himself." 

" His cleverness," said Mary, ** did 
him no good." 

'' Learning, genius, knowledge, and 
talents, give their owner superiority over 
his fellow man ; but it is the greatness of 
the soul, rather than that of the under- 
standing, it is the sensibility of the vir- 
tuous heart, which gives a man true 
superiority, and entitles him to the love 
and veneration of all mankind." 

'' I think Sesostris must have been a 
great fool, for preferring war to peace," 
said Mary, " I am sure peace is a great 
deal more agreeable." 

*^\ think so, too, and this is another 
proof to convince us of the necessity of 
forming the character in early youtli. 
We are all the children of habits and 



- 
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what we are most accustomed to, we 
like best. Sesostris, in all probability/ 
was taught the art of war, when he was 
very young; and taught also, perhaps, 
to value it above every other art." 

*' Yes," cried Angelique, " I recollect 
when I was a very little girl, at school 
in Paris, that I preferred unripe fruit, to 
that which was ripe, because I was most 
accustomed to it. But one day it made 
me very ill, and I have not eaten any 



since." 



*^ There is one thing that is more per- 
nicious to young people, than* unripe 
fruit." 

" What is that, aunt ?" inquired An- 
gelique. 

" Worthless companions," said Mrs.* 
Belmore. 

"I atd very sure of that aunt ; for, if 
I had not made a coinpanion of mamma's 
maid Florence, she would not have ask- 
ed me to go with her to farmer Higgins's 
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to see the play, and then I should not 
have broken my leg." 

** Every breach of duty may not be so 
severely punished, but be assured, that 
every neglect of it will be punished in 
some way or other. Young people can- 
not be too particular in the choice of 
companions; for, the mind is like the 
body, it is easier to keep it sound than 
to cure it of a malady." 

** I assure you, aunt, I have ever since 
been more on my guard, how I comply 
with the advice of my companions." 

'* You have purchase4 experience, iny 
dear, and are, therefore, likely to make a 
good use of it." 

'^ It is said, aunt, that fools only buy 
experience; and, indeed, had I not been 
a fool, I should not have gone with her. 
How . differently did my cousin Mary 
act. She has experience, without buy- 
ing it. She refused to go, and when 
she saw that I disobeyed mj[ mamma. 
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Mary was the more anxious to obey 
hers." 

** It is said, that the contemplation of 
evil, strengthens the virtuous in good« 
People should, therefore, watch narrow- 
ly the effect which virtue and vice have 
upon their feelings ; and if virtuous ac- 
tions excite our emulation, and vice 
appear to us very very ugly, we may 
then augur favorably of our disposi- 
tion." 

" I admire the mirror,'' cried Mary, 
** and will watch my feelings, whenever 
I hear any very good, or very wicked 
action related, in order that I may know 
myself/' 

*' I believe it to be one," said Mrs. 
Belmore, ** that will reflect the character 
faithfully. I remember«once passing a 
plain, where a group of little boys had 
assembled, they were amusing them- 
selves by setting dogs against one ano- 
ther, and two or three of the poor coura- 
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geous animals had absolutely died on the 
field of battle/' 

" Does that deadly fight amuse you ?" 
asked I of one of the boys. 

" Amuse !" cried the urchin, '' I never 
was so much amused in all my life ! If 
you had seen them, ma'am, just before 
they d^ropped down dead, you would 

have split ycnir sides with laughing. 

The same lad was hanged at Tyburn, for 
murder." 

^' Poor wretch!" cried Mary. 

" There was one boy, I observed, who 
stood aloof from the others. I asked him 
why he did not join his friends ? ' Be- 
cause, ma'am, I do not like to see the 
poor dogs hurt themselves,' answered 
the boy. I perceived he had been cry- 
ing, for his eyes were red, and full of 
tears. I inquired who he was, and have 
kept my eye upon him ever since, and 
I am happy to tell you, that he is now 
one of the most rising characters at the 
bar, and he pleads the cause of the poor 



^^_J 
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widow, and fatherless children, without 
a fee. In short, I understand that he 
never takes money from those who are 
in poor circumstances: and among his 
friends, he goes by the name of the be* 

nevolent Mr. ." 

** I am glad," said Mary, " that I have 
now something to judge of my disposi- 
tion by." 

*' And where will be the good of 
knowing it, if your disposition is bad?" 
replied Angelique. *' It will only make 
you sorry." 

** Well, Angelique, it is a good thing 
to be sorry for evil." 

" Yes, if we could help it," rejoined 
Angelique. 

" If we can help it!" repeated Mrs. 
Belmore, in amazement. — " Certainly 
we can help having a bad disposition; 
the most rugged and sterile soil, by cul- 
tivation, may be brought into a state of 
high improvement." 

'* The ground, I know, can be im*- 
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proved; but how are we to improve a 
bad disposition?" 

*' By asking God to change it. — To 
take from us our hard and stony heart, 
and to give us a heart to love and obey 
Him, and to keep all his commandments. 
It is a good thing, Angelique, to know 
ourselves. If the little boy who took a 
delight in setting dogs to fight, and who 
afterwards was hanged at Tyburn, had 
had some kind friend that would have 
pointed out to him the danger he was in 
by taking a pleasure in cruelty, perhaps 
he might have resisted the evil propen- 
sities of his nature ; but, being ignorant 
of himself, he heedlessly gave way to 
the evil bent of his mind, and ended his 
career on a scaffold. No one is wicked 
all at once, and no man is good all at 
once, it is by degrees that we become 
either. Can a physician undertake to 
cure a malady, the symptoms of which 
he is totally ignorant of? Neither can 
any one improve his nature, who is un- 
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acquainted with hinaself ; — of all know* 
ledge, ^e//*-knowledge is the most use* 
ful." 

'^ And the most difficult, perhaps, to 
acquire," replied Angelique. 

** Not so ; I do not think the acquire* 
ment of self-knowledge so difficult as 
many people think. — If there are few 
who possess it, that is because few seek 
after it." 

" Perhaps, some people may think 
themselves wise enough, without it." 

" Whatever they may think, and how- 
ever great their acquirements may be, 
no person can be truly wise, who is 
ignorant of himself." 

" I dare say, all old people are well 
acquainted with themselves," observed 
Mary. 

** By no means : Self-knowledge is a 
science, of which the old are frequently 
as ignorant as the young ; but the want 
of it is far more injurious to the lat- 
ter, as young people are more exposed 
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to temptations^ than those who are ad- 
vanced in life, and for this reason it 
becomes the paramount interest of every 
young person, to seek after that know- 
ledge which will make him or her re- 
spected in life, and happy at the hour 
of death." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



ON THE ADVANTAGES OF SELF- 
KNOWLEDGE. 

One day, at Mr. Behnore's table, the 
conversation happened to turn upon the 
different sorts of knowledge ; this gentle- 
man preferred one sort, that gentleman 
another. *' You -may expatiate on the 
different perfections of this and that par- 
ticular knowledge as much as you please, 
gentlemen," said Mrs. Belmore, '' but of 
all knowledge, in my opinion, self-know- 
ledge is the most useful." 

** Yes," cried Harley, " for it some-. 

s 
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times prevents a lad from breaking his 
neck/' 

*' I cannot understand," said Edwin, 
'' how a knowledge of ourselves can pre- 
vent our meeting with accidents." 

" No ! Well then, Edwin, I will tell 
you how self-knowledge will prevent ac- 
cidents," said Mrs. Belmore. " We will 
suppose you seated on your grey pony, 
and Harley mounted on his ; you come 
to a five-bar gate, Mr. Barley's pony 
clears it, with his rider — you naturally 
think, as you have a firm seat, on level 
ground, are as well mounted as Harley, 
and your pony capable of making as 
good a leap, that you may do the same 
as Harley, and leap the gate in question, 
as he had done; you, therefore, give 
your pony the rein, he makes the leap, 
clears the gate, but you fall to the 
ground ; you fall, because you are not 
well enough acquainted with yourself to 
know that you cannot sit a horse, when 
he takes a leap : but were you to know 
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your own deficiency^ you would not at- 
tempt the leap, consequently would not 
endanger your neck by falling from your 
pony-" 

*' But, mamma, if a person never at- 
tempts any thing, how can he ever learn 
to do it r 

*' By degrees, Edwin. We are not 
born men and women, neither can we 
be wise and learned all at once. A 
little, and a little, every day, will in 
time amount to a great deal. I dare say 
the first leap that Mr. Harley took, was 
not over a five-bar gate. Was it Har- 
ley r 

" No, indeed, madam. The first leap 
I took with my pony, was over one sin- 
gle bar, then over two, then three, and 
so on." 

" You see, then, Edwin, that it is by 
little, and little, that we learn to be 
clever, and wise, and good, and the 
proper season to acquire all these good 
things, is in youth. An ignorant young 

s2 
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man, will make a very silly old man. 
Prize, then, my dear boy, the present 
period of your life, and improve your 
mind, by storing it with useful know- 
ledge, while you have it in your power ; 
when you shall have grown into the man, 
and have entered into a profession, you 
may then not have time to study ; and 
when old age approaches, you will then 
have neither power, nor inclination, for 
it : improve, then, the present, while it 
is yoqrs ; for youth, no more than riches, 
is permanent. In a few brief years, the 
boy grows into the man, and in a few 
years more, the man returns again into 
a sort of second childhood." 

" I think, mamma," said Edwin, '* that 
he must be a fool, indeed, who would 
undertake to do what he knows nothing 
about." 

'' Then, Edwin, there must be a great 
many fools in the world; for most people 
attempt more than they are ab]e to accom- 
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plish. And this is entirely owing to the 
Ignorance they have of their own character. 
Had Lucy Brown, the young lady I some 
time ago mentioned to you, been ac- 
quainted with herself, she would not now 
be in a mad-house. Neither would her 
poor papa have been nearly dying of a 
broken heart." 

*' Oh ! she was a fool you know, mam- 
ma ; she thought that passion and bad 
temper showed talent." 

" Many people, Edwin, judge of 
things very erroneously as well as Lucy 
Brown. It is not very long ago since 
either you or your sister were surprised 
that the old lady with the black bonnet 
was happy as she was so poor. Now to 
convince you, Edwin, that happiness 
does not depend upon riches, nor exter- 
nal show, I will relate another true story 
to you." 
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ADVENTURES OF A PRINCESS OF 

RUSSIA. 

" Charlotte Christina Sophia of Wol- 
fenbuttel, wife of Czarvitz Alexis, son of 
Peter the First, Czar of Muscovy, and 
sister of the Empress of Charles the 
Sixth, was born August, 1694. This 
princess, though possessed of beauty, 
grace, and virtue, in a very high degree, 
was very much disliked by her husband, 
a man of a most ferocious and savage 
character. He had several times at- 
tempted to poison her, when she was 
saved by counteracting medicines. At 
length he one day gave her such a vio- 
lent kick, that she fell senseless on the 
floor. Imagining that she was dead, he 
set off for his country house without 
delay. The Countess of Konigsmarck, 
mother of Marshal Saxe, attended on 
the princess, and nursed her with un- 
ceasing care. Being sensible, however. 
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if the princess recovered, that her brutal 
husband would make another attack 
upon her life, she formed a plan to gain 
over the women belonging to the prin- 
cess^ to declare that she was dead. The 
Czarovitz accordingly ordered her to be 
interred without delay, and without ce- 
remony. Couriers were dispatched to 
the Czar, who was abroad, to inform him 
of the event ; and all the courts of Eu- 
rope put on mourning for the bundle of 
sticks which was interred. 

" In the meantime the princess, who 
had been removed to a retired spot, re- 
covered her health and strength. When, 
disposing of some jewels, which the 
Countess of Konigsmarck procured her, 
she clothed herself in the dress of a pea- 
sant, and set off for Paris, accompanied 
by an old German domestic, who passed 
for her father. She made but a short 
stay there ; and, having hired a female 
servant, proceeded to a sea-port, and 
embarked for Louisiana* 
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''Her figure attracted the notice of 
the inhabitants ; and» an officer of the 
colony, named D'Auband, who had been 
in Russia, recollected her, but could 
hardly persuade himself of the reality of 
what he saw. Indeed it was scarcely pos- 
sible to believe that a woman in such a 
situation could be the daughter-in-law of 
the Czar Peter. However, to ascertain 
the truth, he offered his services to the 
pretended father, and at length formed 
an intimate friendship with him. 

** Some time afterwards, the gazettes 
which arrived in the colony announced 
the death of the Czarovitz. D'Auband 
then declared to the princess his know- 
ledge of her, and offered to conduct her 
to Russia. But she, finding herself in- 
finitely' more happy than when she was 
within the verge of royalty, refused to 
sacrifice the tranquillity of her obscure 

• 

situation for all that ambition could offer 
her. She exacted a promise from D'Au- 
band to maintain the most inviolable se- 
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crecy. He made the most solemn de- 
claration that he would obey her com- 
mands, and it became his interest to be 
faithful. The beauty, understanding, 
and virtues of the princess, had made a 
very deep impression on him, and habit- 
ual intercourse served to strengthen it. 
He was amiable and young, and she 
was not insensible to his attentions. The 
old domestic, who passed for the father 
of the princess, died. D'Auband now 
unfolded to her the sentiments of his 
mind, by proposing to become her hus- 
band. She consented to his proposition. 
And this princess, who had been des- 
tined to wear the crown of Russia, and 
whose sister actually wore that of the 
German empire, became the wife of a 
lieutenant of infantry, and felt happier 
in this situation than when she was sur- 
rounded by her lords and ladies in 
waiting. 

*' She lived with her husband in this 
happy state of mediocrity several years, 
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when he was attacked with a disorder 
which rendered a surgical operation ne- 
cessary; and, the princess, alarmed at 
his danger, insisted that it should be 
performed in Paris. They accordingly 
sold their habitation at Louisiana, and 
embarked in the first vessel that sailed 
for France. On their arrival, D'Auband 
was attended by the most skilful sur- 
geon ; and, till his cure was completed, 
his wife never quitted him for a moment. 
On his recovery D'Auband, in order to 
secure to his wife the little fortune he 
possessed, solicited from the East India 
Company an employment in the Isle of 
Bourbon, where he was appointed Fort 
Major of the Mauritius. While D'Au- 
batid was engaged in soliciting this situ- 
ation, the princess sometimes went to 
take the air with her daughter, in the 
garden of the Tuilleries. One day, as 
she was sitting there^ and talking to her 
daughter in German, that she might not 
be understood by those who were near 
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ber. Marshal Saxe passed by, and, hear- 
ing two ladies speak his own language, 
stopped to look at them. The princess, 
raising her eyes, and recollecting the 
Marshal, instantly averted them in con- 
fusion ; while he, still more attracted by 
her embarrassment, suddenly exclaimed, 

* Is it possible, madame V She did 

not permit him to finish the sentence, but, 
rising from her seat, begged him to ac- 
company her to a more retired part of 
the garden, where she acknowledged 
herself; and, after having requested his 
entire secresy, invited him to see her at 
her habitation, where she would inform 
him of every thing concerning herself. 

" On the following day. Marshal 
Saxe paid her a visit, and heard the re* 
cital of her adventures, and the share 
which the Countess of Konigsmarck, his 
mother, had in them. She conjured 
him, at the same time, not to reveal any 
thing respecting her to the king, till a 
negociation, which her husband was agi- 
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tating, was concluded, and which would 
be completed in three months. The 
marshal promised to comply with her 
request, and paid his visits to her and 
her husband in the most secret manner. 
"The three months being expired, the 
marshal, on calling to see her, was in- 
formed that she and her husband had 
quitted Paris two days before, and that 
M. D'Auband had been named to a 
majority in the Isle of Bourbon. On 
this information, the marshal went im- 
mediately to Versailles, to give an ac- 
count to the king of every thing that 
related to the princess; when his ma- 
jesty sent for the minister of Marine, 
Monsieur de Machault, and ordered him 
to write to the governor of the Isles of 
Mauritius and Bourbon, to treat Mon- 
sieur D'Auband with every mark of dis- 
tinction, which order was punctually 
executed. The king also wrote to the 
queen of Hungary, to inform her of the 
fortune and situation of her aunt. The 
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queen accompanied her letter of thanks 
to the king with one to the princess, in 
which she invited her to come and reside 
with her; but on condition that she 
would quit her husband and daughter, 
for whom the king engaged to make a 
suitable provision. The princess did not 
hesitate one moment to refuse these con- 
ditions, and remained with her husband 
till the year 1747, when he died. The 
princess then returned to Paris, and took 
up her abode at the Hotel de Peru. She 
was alive in 1768. 

** You see, then, my dear children," 
continued Mrs. Belmore, *Uhat neither 
rank nor riches can confer happiness." 

*' But is that story really true ?" asked 
Mary. 

" Perfectly true," replied Mrs. Bel- 
more. 

*' Is it mentioned in history ?" again 
asked Mary. 

*' Yes, it is mentioned in Baron Grant's 
History of the Isle of France. 
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** It is very odd," observed Angelique, 
'' that a princess should have become a 
common woman." 

" I differ from you very much, my 
dear," said Mrs. Belmore, ** for I think 
the princess must have been a very un- 
common woman, and a very wise woman 
too, for having preferred happiness to 
grandeur. But let each of you (for the 
sake of exercising your judgment^ sup- 
pose yourself in her situation — how 
would you have acted? Come, Mr. 
Harley, you are the senior here, we 
shall therefore begin with you. Have 
the goodness, then, just to fancy yourself 
the princess, and tell us how you would 
have acted, had you been similarly cir- 
cumstanced." 

" Upon my word, madam," cried Har- 
ley, *'that is a task which would puzzle 
the wisest head; you cannot expect, 
therefore, that I can make the most pru- 
dent choice in the world ; but if you will 
just allow me to fancy myself the czar- 
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ovitz, instead of the princess, I think I 
could then decide how I should have 
acted." 

" Come, Harley, no subterfuge, if you 
please ; you are for a few minutes to be 
the princess, and no other." 

** Since there is no appeal from your 
decree, I am inclined to think I should 
have acted as she did, by preferring, as 
Madame D'Auband, a quiet mind in a 
whole skin, to kicks and bruises as the 
princess of Russia." 

*• Well, Edwin, you are the next in 
seniority, let us hear how you would 
have acted ?" 

" I think I should have returned to 
Russia, after the demise of the czar- 
ovitz." 

** Angelique, it is now your turn." 

'' I am sure, aunt, had I been the prin- 
cess, instead of making Marshal Saxe 
promise not to tell who I was, I would 
have desired him to tell the king every 
thing about me ; and then his majesty 
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might have given Monsieur D'Auband a 
fine situation about court." 

" We are now ready to hear your opi- 
nion^ Miss Howard." 

" I think," said Miss Howard, *' I 
should have settled in Paris, and after 
the death of the czarovitz, would have 
written to his father, Peter the First, 
told him every thing about the cruel 
treatment I had experienced from his 
son, and demanded, as the widow of the 
czarovitz, a pension from the govern- 
ment." 

" And what would Mary have done V 
asked Mrs. Belmore. 

*' I am sure, mamma, I do not know 
what I should have done ; but I know 
very well what I would not have done. 
I would not have gone to the Isle of 
Bourbon, for I hate the sea. I" 

'* But, my dear Mary, the question is, 
what you would have done, not what 
you would not have done." 
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** Then, mamma, I must think a long 
time about it before I can decide." 

" You are perfectly right in that, 
Mary. Before deciding upon so mo- 
mentous a subject as the settlement of a 
Royal Princess, it is proper to give it all 
due consideration." 

** Perhaps the wisest thing the Prin- 
cess could have done," said Mary, 
** would have been to remain in Russia, 
exposed the conduct of the Czarovitz, 
refused to live longer with him, and 
claimed the protection of the state." 

" Young ladies and gentlemen," said 
Mrs. Belmore, ** you have each of you 
given a different opinion with regard to 
how you would have acted, had you been 
the Princess of Russia. Now, just have 
the goodness to form yourselves into a 
jury, for the purpose of deciding who 
amongst you made the wisest choice." 

*• Is it quite according to law, my 
dear madam," asked Harley, ** to be 

T 
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both judge and jury on the same ques- 
tion ? Each person, no doubt, will ad- 
judge his or her choice the wisest, so 
that we shall never be able to come to a 
decision." 

•* Not so," said Mrs. Belmore. " Like 
other juries, you must be starved out, 
until you are of unanimous opinion; 
there must not be a dissenting voice 
among you." 

*' My judgment never before was so 
unmercifully exercised," cried Harley<, 
'' You would, madam, make us attempt 
an impossibility.*' 

*' There is nothing impossible, Harley, 
for the human mind to conceive. The 
great Giver of intellect has not treated 
man as a step-child 4 Come, then, and 
again exercise your thinking powers, and 
try to decide this knotty point." 

** The palm of victory, in my opinion," 
said Edwin, *' lies between Miss How* 
ard and Mary." 
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" And I/' cried Harley, " give it in 
favour of the latter.'* 

'* And so do I/* said the generous Miss 
Howard. " It is fairly her due."' 

" Since you are all of that opinion," 
said Angelique^ archly, " You shall not 
suffer starvation from any opposition of 
mine ; for I shall offer no dissenting 
voice on this great question, but will 
agree with my fellow jurors." 

** I am sure you are all laughing at 
me," cried the modest Mary, " for it is 
impossible that I could have made the 
wisest choice." 

" I do assure you, Mary/' said the 
amiable Miss Howard > '* you are very 
much mistaken in thinking so; and 
believe me, I am not at all mortified 
that the preference has been given to 
you ; on the contrary, I am glad of it, 
and will tell you why. I gave my opi- 
nion as it first struck me. You, like your 
mamma and Miss Welton, thought before 

T 2 
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you gave yours. You have this day 
taught me to think. I thank you for 
the lesson, and will endeavour to profit 
by it." 

** Come now, young people," said Mrs. 
Bel more, '* you have exercised your 
thinking faculties quite enough for this 
day; we must to-night have a little 
amusement. What shall it be, a dance 
at home, or the horsemanship ?" 

'* Both, mamma," cried Mary. *' Let 
us have the dance to-night, and the horse- 
manship to-morrow." 

'^ It shall be as you and your friends 
please." 

" Oh ! thank you, mamma. And may 
we ask all our little friends ?" 

*' The party is yours, Mary ; so- ask 
whom you please, and I hope you will all 
be very gay and happy. I do not mean 
that you are to be . noisy and boisterous, 
they are enemies to happiness. Where- 
ever there is boisterous noise, there can 
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be no pleasure; •but young people 
should always be cheerful and gay, it 
is natural for them to be so. God wills 
our happiness, and he loves a cheerful 
countenance. You are all good; you 
have therefore every reason to be gay 
and happy." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE MANNERS ARE FORMED BY THE 
COMPANT WE KEEP. 

Mary's party went off with 6clat, and 
her mamma said to her the following 
day — " I was much pleased with your 
manners last night; you acted the perfect 
lady; so attentive to your friends; so 
easy in your manners ; and so self-pos- 
sessed, you seemed to think of every 
thing," 

^^ I am so glad, mamma, that you 
were pleased with me. Do not you 
think that I was right in not dancing ?" 

" Certainly : for as you had not part- 
ners for all your belles, had you danced. 
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one of your friends must have sat still, 
and that would have been treating her 
very ill. In all parties, the preference 
should be shown to the visitor." 

" Do you remember a party I was 
asked to last year, where the children 
of the house danced all the evening, and 
left several of their company sitting 
without partners ?" 

*' Yes, my dear, and I never would 
let you visit there afterwards, as I did 
not wish you to associate with ill-bred 
people, nor witness their waDt of polite- 
ness." 

** You never told me this before, 
mamma, and I have often wondered at 
your refusing to let me go to their house, 
because they are so very rich, and live 
in so magnificent a style. I therefore 
thought it was because they had made 
their fortune in trade." 

** Fie ! Mary, how ccmld you possibly 
think so meanly of me ; I am always 
happy to visit, and be on intimate terms 
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with every one whose manners are plea* 
sing/ and character good and amiable^ 
whatever their means may be, or how- 
ever their fortune may have been made. 
The fortunes of our acquaintance are 
nothing to us — we neither gain nor lose 
by their means ; but we might lose con- 
siderably in manners by associating with 
low ill-bred people." 

**And is that why gentry will not 
mix with their inferiors ?" 

" Certainly/' 

** But you and papa have very often 
poor people to dine with you." 

*' Yes, but not low people. All those 
we have to dine with us, although poor, 
are sensible, well-informed, and well- 
conducted people ; and are, therefore, 
as acceptable to your papa and me as 
if they were the richest men in Eng- 
land.'^ 

" But how can poor people have know- 
ledge, as they have no money to buy 
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books^ nor a pronouncing dictionary to 
teach them to . pronounce their words 
properly ?" 

** It is not the want of a dictionary, 
Mary, which always causes people to 
speak ilnproperly, but riiore frequently 
owing to the bad company they keep, and 
the immoral places they frequent : for 
we meet many amongst the working 
classes, who express themselves exceed- 
ingly well, and many again in the line 
of gentry, who can neither express them- 
selves well, nor pronounce their words 
accurately." 

" And what is that defect owing to in 
gentry ?" 

**It procieeds," said Mrs. Belmore, 
*' from want of attention. I have often 
told you that we can all of us do more 
for ourselves than any one can do for us. 
A lad may have a clever teacher, but 
that teacher, with all his ability, will not 
be able to impart instruction to his 
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pupils if he be determined to be idle and 
heedless." 

" If there were masters, mamma, who 
could teach people how to be rich, I 
dare say the pupils would then attend 
(ast enough to their instructions." 

** And so there are, Mary. A man of 
acquirements will be able to gain a 
pound, while a clown can scarcely gain 
one penny. Knowledge is power — it 
may be said to remove mountains/' 

*' It is said, mamma, that the people, 
at whose house you will not let me visit, 
are all very clever." 

'* They maybe, but they make a bad 
use of 'their abilities ; for, besides being 
ill-bred, the boys are continually get- 
ting into some wicked, low plot — such 
as breaking windows, or knocking 
peaceable people down in the streets* 
No person who transgresses the laws of 
his country can serve his God properly. 
To serve God with a grateful^ an hum- 
ble, and an affectiouate heart, and to 
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obey the laws of our country, are as 
nearly connected as to fear God and 
honour the king. Saint Paul says^ 
* that every soul should be subject unto 
the higher powers ; for there is no power 
but of God : the powers that be are or- 
dained of God. 

" * Whosoever resisteth the power, re-* 
sisteth the ordinance of God : and they 
that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation. 

" * For rulers are not a terror to good 
works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then 
not be afraid of the power? Do that 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise 
of the same.' • 

'' Religion and morality must not be 
separated, for faith without works is 
dead." 

Mrs. Belmore and her daughter were 
interrupted in their conversation by the 
arrival of Edwin, who at this moment 
entered the apartment, and called to his 
sister — *' Mary, do you remember the 
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fellow we saw with a cage full of young* 
birds a few evenings ago, when we took 
the long walk ?" 

**Yes, very well, what of it? The 
fellow said, the mother deserved to lose 
her birds for not choosing a more proper 
place to build her nest than a flower- 
tree." 

"Well, Mary, here are some lines which 
Harley has j ust written upon the mother 
bird. You like poetry, I will therefore 
read them to you. 

LINES ON A BIRD. 

** A linnet, who, in blooming spring, 
Had just become a mother, 
In fondness made the echoes ring 
With praises of her lover. 

II. 

'^ But, puzzled where to choose a spot, 
Her little brood to rear, 
At length she placed her fragile cot 
Within a bower quite near, 
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III, 

" Amid the branches of a tree, 
By lilac flowers o*erspread ; 
And there her children, number three. 
Most tenderly she fed ; 

IV. 

'' And gloried that she fixed her choice 
Where morning's gentle sighs 
Brought sweetness, whilst her tender voice 
Would clearly reach the skies. 

V. 

'* But lo ! a rustic came at noon 
For flowers, his cot to deck : 
And of the warbler's merry song 
At once made hopeless wreck. 

VI. 

* • 

** The linnet, with a breaking heart, 
Perch 'd on a neighboring tree, 
Thence saw her young ones all depart 
For sad captivity. 

VII. 

" Now, had the mother wisely sought 
Fit spot her young to raise. 
She had not thus so dearly bought 
Wisdom for coming days. 
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VIII. 

^' But outward pomp and useless show 
Our dangers e'er iiicrease, 
And glare and grandeur, as they glow, 
Destroy our joy and peace." 

" Oh 1 what very pretty lines," cried 
Mary. " Don't you think them pretty, 
mamma ?" 

" Yes, my dear, and true as well as 
pretty, for — 

'^ Glare and grandeur ne*er increase 
Our happiness and inward peace.*' 

" Is it not very clever in Harley, who 
is so young, to write so well? And 
perhaps Edwin may be clever too, when 
as old as Harley." 

*'You may remember, Mary, you 
some time ago said that you wished to 
be big, in order to be clever. But abi- 
lities do not depend on either size or 
age> but on the exercise of the faculties. 
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and the right application of our powers* 
To prove the truth of this assertion, 
there is your own dear little friend. Miss 
L. D. A., who is both younger and 
smaller than Harley, and she has writ* 
ten lines a thousand times more beau- 
tiful than Barley's." 

" Indeed ! I never knew that before* 
Who told you, mamma ?" 

** I read them, my dear, in the Weekly 
Belle Assembl^e of last March." 

" But did L. D. A. tell you they were 
written by her ? " 

" No, my dear. Like all people of 
real merit, L. D. A. is too modest to 
speak of herself or her works ; but her 
sister told me they were written by 
L. D. A., so there is no doubt of it." 

** I wish I could see them ; it is so 
curious to see poetry written by a little 

girl." 

"You shall have your wish, Mary. 

Listen, and I'll repeat the lines to you.'^ 
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" * THE WINTER STORM. 

^* ' Oh ! mother, I'm weary I I scarcely can follow, 
The shadows of eve close aroqod as we roam ; 

Let us linger awhile in yon sheltering hollow, 
And strength will return and will carry us home. 

*' * Oh, courage, my boy ! and think not of delaying. 
Thou hears*t how the night-winds are roaring 
again ; 
And see, the snow-heaps thickly round us are 
laying. 
Bestir thee to follow, 'twere death to remain. 

<< * Oh, mother ! the tempest yon oak is uptearing : 
Tis fearful indeed, thus to wander by night. 

Oh, mother! you tremble, your looks are despairing ; 
But see, yonder cot will have succour and light. 

" * Oh, mother ! you fall, and your eyes are fast 
closing, 
And chill'd is your cheek by the north winds 
that blow ; 
Cheer up, and let's onward ; for while you're re- 
posing, 
The pathway and hill are fast wTiitening with 
snow 
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** ' Oh, mother awaken ! your Wiliian^ is calling 1 
See, gathering clouds have nigh darkened the 
sky; 

Tis growing more stormy, the snow is fast falling, 
And for us neither fireside nor shelter is nigh. 

" * Oh," mother ! your boy to your arms is close 
creeping, 
For cold is the wind as it howls on each side : 
Oh,'mother ! you rest, and I'm glad you are sleeping; 
For all is one snow-sheet that spreads far and 
wide. 

'' ' Oh, mother ! sweet mother ! how chill I am 
growing, 
And night hath now hidden each object around ; 
Embrace me once more, for the wind keen is blow- 
ing. 
And freezes each tear ere it reaches the ground. 

<' ^ And hear'st thou sweet music the angels are 
sighing, 

While softly they beckon oiir spirits above ; 
Alas ! I can feel e'en a pleasure in dying, 

If together we rise to the regions above \ ' " 



U 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

AN EXCURSION TO A DUKE's CASTLE 

THE FOLLY, AS WELL AS DANGER, 
OF BEING THE FIRST IN EVERY NEW 
FASHION. 

One evening, as Mrs. Bel more and her 
young people were sitting on the balcony 
of a large window that faced the west, 
admiring the receding rays of the setting 
sun, and enjoying the refreshing breeze 
after a hot and sultry day, Mary said, 
" As Edwin and his friend Mr. Harley 
are going to leave us soon, would you, if 
you please, mamma, take them to see 
the handsome castle that you shewed 
me last year ?'' 
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" Ye&, my dear," said Mrs. Belmore; 
^* your demands are all so reasonable, 
that I have great pleasure in complying 
with them ; and as the family thiait the 
castle belongs to are now in London, we 
shall have an opportunity of walking 
over every part of it, and of viewing its 
beauties at leisure ; and we will take 
some refreshments with us, and lunch 
under a tree/' 

*' Oh, thank you, dear mamtnsl. Ed- 
win will be so glad to see the fine 
castle, and I love so to see him made 
happy !*' 

" Suppose we ask your friend Miss 
Howard to gg with us," said Mrs. Bel- 
more. 

Miry was delighted to have her young 
friend of the party, and the following 
morning was proposed for the excursion 
to take place. At an early hour next 
day, Mary was up and dressed, and 
busily employed placing in her little 

u2 
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basket cakes, sweet wine, and con- 
fitures. 

After an early breakfast, the party set 
out for the castle, and had the satisfac- 
tion to have a thorough view of it. They 
then proceeded to a romantic village, 
distant from the castle about a mile, 
where several curious articles were to 
be sold by the nuns belonging to an old 
convent there. Having made a few pur- 
chases, they left . the village, and retired 
to a little distance from it, and seated 
themselves under the wide - spreading 
branches of a large tree. Here the ser- 
vant was going to place the refreshments 
before the party, when Miss Howard 
said, 

^'.Not here, if you please ; let us 
move a little further from that wall, for 
my governess says that walls have ears." 

" And if they have," cried Edwin, 
•*we shall say nothing to offend the 
brick and mortar." 
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" Perhaps you are not aware," re- 
joined Miss Howard, *' that the wall 
encloses the garden which belongs to a 
mad-house." 

" Oh, then," cried Mary, '* let us 
move to a distance from it ; for perhaps 
the mad Miss Brown may be confined 
here, and were she to break loose upon 
us, she might tear our frocks, as she did 
her own." 

*' It is certainly not pleasant," said 
Mrs. Belmore, " to be in the vicinity of 
mad people." 

** Perhaps, mamma, madness may be 
infectious ?" 

*' No, my dear," cried Mrs. Belmore, 
'' madness is not infectious, and weak- 
minded people only, or those who are 
very passionate, are most subject to 
madness. Were all mankind to seek 
after wisdom, very few among them 
would be mad." 

" How, mamma, will wisdom keep 
people from madness ?" asked Edwin. 
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** It is the waut of wisdood, Edwin^ 
which causes the greater number of op^ad 
people to become so, Had people wis- 
dom, they would lead a quiet stud pru- 
dent life. It is intoxication ampugst the 
lower classes which causes their mad- 
ness, in nine cases out of ten." 

''And what causes madness among 
the higher classes ?" 

"A love of mammon, most frequently." 

*' What is mammon?" asked Mary. 

'* Riches, my dear." 

'' But, mamma, you said the other 
day that gaming made a great many 
gentlemen mad." 

*' And I say so still, my des^r : they 
game, in order to gain money. No 
liberal-minded man ever plays high. 
But cpme, we forget that we are far 
from home, and have a long way to drive 
before we get to it. By the time we 
arrive it will be dinner-time, and we 
must not keep papa waiting for us." 

'' And we shall be able to tell papa 
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all about the handsome castle; it is 
much finer, mamma, than the old castle 
we saw last spring at Rochester." 

" The castle at Rochester," said Mrs. 
©elmore, " must once have been a very 
fine building, but it is now^in a state of 
total dilapidation. But tell -me, if strong 
castles fall, and huge stones crumble to 
pieces, what on earth is durable !" 

'* You told lis, yesterday, mamma," 
replied Mary, ** that nothing is durable 
but virtue." 

Mrs. Belmore, on her way home, 
called to inquire fi)r Mrs. Triming, and 
was toW by the servant she was very 
ill, and that the physician had very little 
hopes of her. 

" Do you know, young people^ what 
is the matter with Mrs. Triming?" aisked 
Mrs. Belmore, after she had driven from 
Mrs. T.'s door. 

** No, ma'am/' answered they. 

" Well, then, I will tell you. Mrs. 
Triming's malady is brought on by her 
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folly in wishing to be the first in every 
new fashion. For some months past she 
has- been wearing down-cushions on her 
arms^ under the sleeves of her dress ; 
and now that the tight sleeves are come 
into fashion, she has left off the dowa 
cushions, and wears nothing on her arms 
but a thin gauze sleeve. The conse- 
quences have been just what her friends 
expected. She caught a severe cold ; it 
has fallen on her lungs, and in all proba- 
bility she will never recover. You see, 
then, young ladies, the folly of wishing 
to be the first in the fashion." 

'* But, mamma," said Mary, " suppose 
Mrs. Triming had been the last in the 
fashion, the same thing .would have 
occurred: she would have caught cold 
whenever she exchanged the down for 
gauze." 

'* Not SQ, my dear ; had Mrs. Triming 
not be^n in a hurry to appear the first 
.in the new mode, she might have waited 
for fine warm weather, and taken off the 
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down cushions by degrees, a little and a 
little every day, until she became accus- 
tomed to the change. All sudden changes 
are dangerous." 

" I did not think of that," said Mary, 
'' and I dare say poor Mrs. Triming did 
not think of it neither." 

" I dare say not : silly people, my 
dear, never think. Were they to think, 
they would no longer be silly." 

" I hope cousin Angelique will not 
forget to think after she returns to 
Paris." 

'' I hope not, . my dear ; and the plan 
that you and she have agreed on, of 
keeping a journal of your actions, and 
communicating your thoughts . to each 
other, will prevent her forgetting the 
lessons she has learnt since she has 
been with us." 

The party reached home about six 
o'clock ; they had not been heedless 
and inattentive travellers; nothing had 
escaped their observation : so that they 
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were able to describe accurately to Mr. 
Belmore all they had seen in their ex- 
cursion to the castle, the convent^ and 
the wall of the mad-house. It was a 
pleasure to travel with such intelligent 
children, for they did not (like a great 
many silly travellers) put their eyes and 
ears in their pocket, and let themselves 
be driven over the country like a bale' of 
merchandize, as dead, and as inanicqate. 
No ; the little Belmores and their young 
friends were alive to every thing they 
saw and heard. They observed and 
^examined every thing; and what they 
did not understand, they asked their 
friends to explain to them ; so that they 
returned froin every little excursion they 
made somewhat wiser than when they 
set out. 

Edwin and his friend Harley prepared 
now to return to school ; and Mary's 
time being fully occupied in acquiring 
useful knowledge, Edwin's absence did 
not appear to her very long, and, when 
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his next vacation came, he found her 
much grown, very clever, and one of the 
most amiable young ladies in the whole 
county. No person who is occupied can 
find time tedious. Occupation is, there- 
fore, of the greatest use ; it preserves 
the diligent from a thousand misfortunes, 
which idle people fall into, and it is at 
the same time the creator of happiness ; 
for happiness consists in the exercise of 
our faculties, and in the prudent regu- 
lation of our habits. Whoever seeks 
after happiness, must seek also to ac- 
quire useful habits ; for happiness can- 
not be enjoyed by those whose habits 
are low and worthless. 

Mr. and Mrs. Belmore knew this, and 
they sought to convince their children 
of its truth, when very young ; for chil- 
dren can think, as well as grown people. 
The habits ought to be regulated at a 
very early period. Youth is the spring- 
time of life, the fit season to sow the 
seed in the mind. Whatever is sown 
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now will take deeper root than if sown 
at a later or more advanced season, and 
consequently will bring more fruit to 
perfection. 

All sensible children, I am sure, will 
think of this, and be diligent, and, like 
the wise boy, will cry out, 

*< Days of my youth Til improve while I may. 
Ere the hairs of my head are frosted and gray/' 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



PROBITY REWARDED. 

The poor apple- woman, owing to Mrs. 
Belmore's bounty, was enabled to ex- 
change her humble stand on the street 
for a comfortable shop, with a bow-win- 
dow, in which her fruit was nicely ar- 
ranged. 

Her character for honesty became so 
well known, that customers jBocked to 
her from all quarters, for their fruit and 
vegetables. 

She was always sure to have the best 
articles of their sort, at prices which 
others in her line, charged for things of 
much inferior quality. 
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Many happy years she lived in this 
shop, and each succeeding year saw her 
more respected, more wealthy, and her 
faithful dog the watchful guardian of her 
wealth. Her sons had grown up, and 
were both doing for themselves ; and like 
herself were respected in the village. 

One day as this good woman, whose 
name was Mrs. Thompson, was arrang- 
ing her fruit in her bow-window, and 
setting it off to the best advantage, a 
gentleman entered, and asked her if her 
name was not Thompson ? 

*' At your service,'' replied the seller 
. of fruit. 

'* And your maiden name was Smith ?" 

"The same, sir," replied Mrs. Thomp- 
son. 

"You are the very person I atn in 
quest of, then." 

" Indeed!" said Mrs. Thompson, "and 
pray may I ask your business with me ?" 

"My business is to make you a great 
lady, and one of the richest in the county." 
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'^ Do|y ou come to mock me, sir ? your 
appearance is too respectable for that, 
yet what else could induce you to make 
so ridiculous a declaration." 

^' I am serious, madam," replied the 
other, — ^' I am a Banker in London, and 
a very large sum of money has been sent 
to my house for the benefit of Mrs. 
Thompson, whose maiden name was 
Smith." 

'' I do not know who could have sent me 
a sum of money, for I have no relatives." 

'* Had you never a brother who went 
to India?" 

'' Never." 

" Nor an uncle ?" 

" Nor an uncle," said Mrs. Thompson. 

* 'At all events, the money that has been 
transmitted to my firm must be for you," 
said the Banker, ** for it is sent for the 
benefit of Mrs. Thompson, residing in 

the village of , whose maiden name 

was Smith." 

*'Sofar the description holds good," 
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said Mrs. Thompson, '' at the same time 
I cannot conceive that the money you 
speak of can be intended for me, as I 
have no relations whatever. I never had 
either brother, or sister, and therefore no 
one could possibly be so interested in me 
as to send me money, particularly so 
large a sum as you say has been sent 

you." 

'' The sum in question has been at my 
house nearly two years unclaimed, it is 
impossible that it can be intended for 
any but you, I wish therefore to know 
what you would have done with it ?" 

'' Keep it," said Mrs. Thompson, 
''until the lawful heir calls for it, I am 
fully convinced it never was intended for 



me." 



Notwithstanding the earnest entreaty 
of the Banker to accept the money, Mrs. 
Thompson persisted in declining to re- 
ceive what she was sure could never have 
been intended for her ; he, therefore left 
her, and returned to London, and Mrs. 
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Thomps(m iieafd aothing more of him 
nor the money for three or four years. 

One morning, after placing her frait in 
her bow-^window and giving it in charge 
of iier faithful dog^ «he went to her gar- 
den to gather some fresh currants, but 
had not been <^re l^ig when the vibknt 
barking of her dog caused iier to return. 

A faalndsome <iarrtage was at liie door, 
and a livery servant endeavouring to bnter 
Ae shop, but was prevented by the dog. 
Mrs. Thompson silenced her danine da- 
ihestic, abd reqnested the servant to teti- 
ler, ttnd apologized for the ruddkiesis ^ 
faer do^. Upoti this ^sbe Was ittformed 
that a lady and genltodiaii wete m the 
carriage, who would be glad to speak 
with her. Mrs. Thompson was proceed- 
ing to the carriage, when the gentleman 
called from it to the servant to open the 
carriage door, when he and the lady de- 
scended from it and entered the shop. 
Mrs. Thompson now discovered the gen- 
tleman to be the London Banker. '' I am 
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come, Mrs. Thompson/' said he, ** with a 
namesake of yours, to thank you for 
your unparalleled probity." 

** Yes, indeed," cried the lady, *'I am 
sure 1 never can admire her conduct suf- 
ficiently ; and, as I am now blessed with 
wealth far above my deserts, and cer- 
tainly contrary to my wishes, for I would 
rather that my poor dear brother had 
lived to enjoy it himself; the least thing 
I can do in return for her honest and up^ 
right conduct, is, to make her and her 
family comfortable for life." Upon this 
a deed was drawn out, which settled 
upon Mrs. Thompson^ two hundred a- 
year for life, and one hundred upon each 
of her sons. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



INNOCENT AMUSEMENTS ADVANTA- 
GEOUS. 

•* In a short time, Edwin," said Mr. Bel- 
more, "you will enter the University, 
where you will no longer have boys to 
deal with, as you had at school; but 
young men, some of whom you may 
happen to find as worthless as Martin. 
You will assuredly be tried by them, as 
you were by that wicked boy ; they will 
urge you to join them in many things of 
which your judgment will disapprove. 
You nobly withstood the solicitations, 
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jests^ and jeers of the boys at school ; be 
equally firm in refusing to join those 
young men who may seek to entice you 
to do evil. Let it never be said of you, 
that the boy was more firm than the man. 
I wish to impress upon you, Edwin, to 
be particularly careful of your health. — 
Health is a gift committed to our care, as 
well as any. other gift bestowed upon us ; 
we are not, therefore^ to abuse or waste it 
wantonly ; we have to give an account of 
tbje. use we make of it, the sama as of the 
othj^r blei^sjngs confecredi upon us ; che- 
rish tjien, my dear Edwin^ I beseech you, 
the blessings of heall^b, and never, like 
sQHie giddy unthinking young men, who, 
fofi tbis sake of a short-lived and tempo- 
rary enjoyment, bri^g upoa themselves a 
pneipature old, age ; tb^y at once k^U, as. it 
w:ere, tbiQ goose that laystbegolden egg^, 
wh^reas,^ w:ere youpg tmui to, bei carefal 
of tbiQir health, they might live to enjay. 
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themselves to a good old age^ instead of 
dropping into an untimely grave, as is 
frequently the case. I myself have seen 
many of the companions of my youth, en- 
tii;elycutoff for want of taking care of 
theniselyes. Fortunately for me, I es- 
caped the snares which ever beset the 
path of youth > by having a father who 
taught me how to resist temptation, and 
how to say. No. 
'' But it is not alone sufficient," continued 
Mr. Belmore, *'to take care of out health, 
we must also be careful of the health of 
the soul. It is intrufsted to our care as 
well as. the body ; it is: i|]^finitely more pre- 
cious, inasmuch as it is of everlasting du- 
ration I whereas the body is a. thing of a 
day, an annual which blossoms for a sea- 
son, then, withers and dies : often even 
it is nipped in the bud before either blos- 
som or fruit att^in^ to maturity. Live 
then every day, my dear boy, as if it were 
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your last, and when that last comes, as 
come it must to all, you will not be taken 
unawares." 

" With the help of the Holy Scrip- 
tures," said Edwin, '' I trust I shall be 
enabled to attend strictly to my dear 
father's advice." 

" On all occasions, Edwin, take the 
Scriptures for your guide, and you will 
be sure to act wisely ; they will enable 
you to discharge every duty both to your- 
self and to others. You have the most 
valuable thing in the world intrusted to 
your care ; intrusted to you by the best 
friend you can ever have ; I mean your 
immortal soul ; it is committed to your 
care, it is not your own, it is bought with 
a price, even the blood of Jesus." 

" My dear' father," cried Edwin, " if I 
fall into error, and act like other worth- 
less young men, I shall be far less ex- 
cusable than they, for with such a father. 
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and such b mother, as I am blessed with, 
I should be criminal indeed, were I to 
forget their lessons of virtue, taught me 
both by example and precept." 

A few days after the above conversa- 
tion had taken place, Edwin entered the 
University ; he had the good fortune to 
be distinguished there, not only as a 
young man of talent, but also, for his 
most amiable disposition and honourable 
principles. He passed through all his 
studies with eclat, gained several prizes 
for talent and good conduct, and was an 
M.A. at a time of life which the gene- 
rality of mankind might have considered 
too young. 

Mr. Belmore, being a sensible man, 
took care to indulge his son in every in^ 
nocent recreation, during the period of his 
studies; he prudently considered that 
young people require amusement almost 
as much as any of their other wants. In 
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many cases, it is the want of this indul- 
gence in parents, which leads youth into 
dissipation; whereas, amusement kept 
within due bounds, and turned upon in- 
nocent and useful objects, generally be- 
comes a spring of happiness, and le^s 
to a respectable and virtuous life. 

Edwin being thus carefully educated, 
possessing habits formed for study, and 
a mind filled Mdth emulation, it is but 
natural to expect that he will be a credit 
to himself, a comfort to his family, and 
an honour to his country. It is in the 
power of all little boys ^nd girlis t& be as ^ 
clever, as good, and as happy &s Edwin 
and Mary ; and, if all my young teaderii 
will try to be so, I promise them to write 
a sequel to Edwin and Mary. 

THE snd. 
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